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For the Companion. 


ON HIS OWN MERITS. 


In Stx CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER III. 
In a New Home. 


Shanty Hill was the name given to a bluff in 


| 





the city of H——, upon which was built a cluster 
of houses that overlooked the river. There were | 


Thomas sat in a little wooden chair, watching | 
the supper preparations with large, solemn eyes, 
and drumming with a spoon on the tin plate which | 
he held, in patient anticipation, in his lap. He, | 
as well as Molly, was attired in a print frock, but | 


| cover. 


and bringing out a cracked china bowl with a 
“I must count the money first, and put it 
away.” 

Joe stood by during the counting, looking a 
little uneasy, and shifting from foot to foot. 


‘*Where is he now ?”’ asked Molly. 
‘Just outside here,” said Joe. ‘I told him to 
| wait out there a minute till I could see what you'd 
say.” 
He rushed out and returned directly with Rob- 


it was rather too short for his present growth. | Molly counted the money carefully twice, and | ert, who, after a day and a half of lonely wan- 


Over this was an old-fashioned apron, gathered 
and drawn with a string at the neck,—a relic of | 
Molly’s own childhood,—and his plump little | 


brown feet were bare on the cleanly scrubbed | 


a few of the cheaper class of large tenement | floor. 


buildings here, but most of the houses were small | 
one-story cottages or shanties. 


plained that the ‘Shanty- 
Hillers’’ had occupied the 
most sightly and airy part 
of the town; but there they 
were, and there they were 
likely to stay. 

The residents of Shanty 
Hill were divided into work- 
ers and loafers. The moth- 
ers and grown-up girls, 
some of the boys and a 
majority of the fathers be- 
longed to the working class ; 
but a good many of the 
fathers and of the young 
men were idlers, living on 
the earnings of their more 
industrious female relatives. 

Back of Shanty Hill, on 
a narrow strip of land below 
the bluff and near the river, 
were a few more houses. 
This strip, which was really 
a part of the Hill settlement, 
was called Shanty Hollow. 

The last house in the 
Hollow was dark with age, 
and had but two rooms, but 
it possessed the advantage 
of being-set in a plot of 
ground by itself. A few 
vegetables were growing in 
a little garden behind the 
house, and morning-glory 
vines ran over the rough 
board fence and around the 
windows and the one outside 
door. 

This little house was the 
home of the Elder children, 
who were the wonder of the 





Shanty Hollow neighbor- 
hood. Their father had be- 
longed most of his life to the loafing class. The 
mother had been one of the workers. Early in 


their married life they had managed to acquire 
this little house and bit of land. From that time 
the life struggle and ambition of Mrs. Elder had 
been to keep the tiny bit of real estate, and to 
feed and clothe her children. 

The struggle was not much harder after she 
became a widow than it had been before. Her 
days were spent at the wash-tub and the ironing- 
board, and when a sharp attack of pneumonia 
ended her hard-working, faithful life, her last 
words to Molly and Joe, the two older children, 
were, “Try to keep the home together, and take 
care of little Thomas.” 

The orphaned children had been faithful to the 
trust. The curiosity of the neighbors as to 
what would become of the Elder children, now 
their mother was gone, turned to admiration 
when, after a few weeks, it became evident that 
the children were going to take care of them- 
selves. Molly, an intelligent, womanly girl of 
fifteen, went about among her mother’s patrons, 
and had the promise of retaining a large share of 
the laundry work which her mother had taught 
her to do well. Joe, two years younger, applied 
himself faithfully to the business of a newsboy, 
which he had already followed for two years, and 
the combined earnings of the brother and sister 
had thus far kept them from want 

On an evening in early September some half- 
year after Mrs. Elder’s death, a cheerful sound of 
boiling and frying issued from the kitchen of the 
little brown house. A clothes-horse, full of neatly 
ironed clothes, was airing near the fire, and 
Molly, in a clean calico dress and with sleeves 
rolled above her elbows, watched the boiling of a 
kettle of hasty pudding and the frying of a spider- 
ful of ham and eggs for the supper, which was 





the best meal of the day, 


The kettle sang and puffed, the ham sizzled, ; I lent twenty cents to-night to start another fellow | ‘‘I’m pretty dirty. 
The residents of | Molly hummed a strain of ‘Little Buttercup,’ | in business. 
the more fashionable sections sometimes com- | and Thomas beat time rather irregularly with his | been in my place. 


INTRODUCED 


spoon. Finally he said, gravely, ‘‘Molly, I want 
my supper.” 

“Yes, Honey-boy,”’ said Molly, moving briskly 
about to set the supper-table, ‘Joe will be here 
pretty soon, and we’ll all have supper.” 

‘““Will Joe bring me a orange ?”’ asked Thomas, 
whose pet name of Honey-boy, which his mother 
had called him, Molly still kept up. 

“Not to-night,’ said Molly. ‘Joe and Molly 
are saving all the money now to buy Honey-boy 
a suit of clothes. Real boy’s clothes! He has 
outgrown his dress, and he must have a new suit. 
He’s a big boy now—four years old!”’ 

Thomas’s grave face broke into a radiance of 
smiles and dimples. 

‘“‘With trousies and buttons!’’ he exclaimed, 
gleefully. 

‘Yes. Trousers with buttons on the sides. A 
beau-u-tiful blue suit! Hanging up in Haynes’s 
store, waiting for Honey-boy. Six dollars and 
twenty-five cents! And there is almost five dollars 
in the bowl now.”’ 

‘‘Trousies with pockets ?”* said Thomas, rocking 
backward and forward in delight. 

‘“‘Yes, trousers with pockets, just like Joe. 
Only we must save the money,” said Molly, seri- 
ously. ‘*Thomas mustn’t ask for oranges or 
candy.*’ 

“‘No,”’ responded Thomas, turning suddenly 
very grave. 

Molly had put the steaming pudding into a 
large bowl, and placed the plate of ham and eggs 
on the stove-hearth to keep warm, when the little 
wooden gate quickly opened and closed, and a 
wide-awake, freckled-faced newsboy bounded into 
the room. 

*‘There’s the money, Moll,” he said, placing a 
handful of silver, nickels and copper on the 
table. ‘‘Supper ‘most ready ?” 

“Wait a little,’ said Molly, going tothe pantry 





looked surprised and disappointed. 

“There isn’t as much as usual, Joe,”’ she said. 
“Did you have bad luck with your papers to- 
night, or did you have to trust ?”’ 

“No, not either,”’ said Joe. ‘You see, Molly, 


You’d have done it, too, if you’d 
He’ll pay it back, I guess.” 





TO MOLLY. 


‘Why, how was it, and who was he ?”’ inquired | 
Molly. 

‘‘He’s a fellow who’s just got out of the hospi- | 
tal. He’s been sick and had his hand smashed, | 
and I tell you he’s hard up. I saw him round all 
the afternoon, lonesome as a stray cat, and finally | 
I up and spoke to him, and he told me all about | 
%.” 

‘‘Hasn’t he any folks ?’’ asked Molly. | 

“They’re all off somewhere, he says, and he | 
can't get to ‘em. But I tell you, Molly, he’s a| 
regular greenhorn! Don’t know how to take care | 
of himself more’n Thomas there, and he’s bigger | 
than I. What do youthink? One of the nurses | 
in the hospital gave him fifty cents when he come | 
away yesterday. He knew ’twasn’t enough to go | 
to a hotel, he said, so he stayed at the station- | 
house last night, and when he got hungry this | 
forenoon, he just went to Cannon’s and got him | 
a full-price breakfast. Didn’t know any better | 
than to spend all his money first thing! Whew-w! | 
Fifty cents for a breakfast!’ 

‘“‘Well, what’s he going to do now?’’ asked 
Molly. 

“Why, that’s it. He’s going to try to sell 
papers to get some clothes, and then to get to his 
folks He’s got on some old clothes that they 
give him at the hospital. I told him I'd help him 
all I could, so—so—you see, I lent him twenty 
cents to buy some papers to begin on to-morrow 
morning. But you see he’s nowhere to go to- 
night. If he keeps on going to the station-house, | 
they’ll nab him for a vagrant. Say, Molly, —” 

Here Joe broke off abruptly. Molly was think- 
ing. 

“<I suppose we might manage it,’’ she said, ‘‘for 
to-night, anyway. I'll bring down the old crib 
and make up a bed for Thomas, and you can 
take the boy in with you.” 

‘*] thought you'd say so, Molly !"’ said Joe. | 








|dering in a strange city, was grateful to find 
| himself under the shelter of a friendly roof. 

| “Come right to the table!’’ said Molly, cor- 
| dially, bringing an extra plate and knife. 

Robert took off his hat and said, apologetically, 
You see I’ve been out all 
day. If you’d be so good as to show me a place 
| where I can wash my face and hands.” 

“Oh, of course,” said 
Joe, but looking as if he 
thought it rather an unnec- 
essary ceremony. ‘‘There’s 
a basin and a pail of water 
on the bench just outside 
the door.”’ 

As the children sat down 
to supper, Thomas moved 
his high-chair around to the 
side of Robert and climbed 
into it—a sign that he ap- 
proved of the new guest. 

Robert had not tasted 
food since the extravagant 
meal of the morning which 
had excited the wonder of 
Joe, and the humble supper 
which these orphan children 
shared with him seemed 
more delicious than the 
luxuries at his mother’s 
table. 

Robert told his story 
again, for the hundredth 
time, it seemed to him. He 
began timidly, dreading the 
suspicious, incredulous 
looks that he had become 
accustomed to. He could 
have cried for joy when he 
saw that the children be- 
lieved him. They did not 
seem much impressed with 
his statement that his father 
was a rich man, but the 
story of his adventure and 
escape from the logs was 
heard with rapt interest, and 
they listened with great 
sympathy and concern to 
his account of the way in 
which he had been cut off 
from his parents. Robert told the story freely, 
even reading the letter which Mr. Bayard had 
written to tke nurse, which she had allowed him 
to keep. 

‘‘Haven’t vou any other relations that you could 
get to, that would know you ?”’ asked Molly. 
‘‘No,”’ said Robert. ‘*My mother’s relatives 
all live in the West, and I have never seen them 
much. Mr. Bayard is my father’s cousin, and 
you see what he says. ‘There isn’t anybody else. 
Besides, I couldn’t go home like this. I saw 
myself in a mirror at the dining-room to-day. I 
don’t look a bit as I did before I was sick. And 
in these awful old clothes’’—here Robert's voice 
broke—“I think my mother would know me if I 
do look queer, but no one else would.” 

It was true that Robert had changed since his 
illness, but the change in his face was for the 
better. What he had lost in the fever that had 
thinned the boyish roundness of his face, he had 
gained in maturity and intelligence of expression, 
and his wilful, self-confident manner had vanished 
in the humbling experience he had passed through. 
But the coarse, ill-fitting clothes which he wore 
made the change in his appearance seem to him 
greater than it really was. 

“T can’t see that there’s anything for me to do,”’ 
continued Robert. ‘but to try to earn some money 
and buy some decent clothes.”’ 

“Tam going to have some clothes. 
clothes. With trousies and pockets! 
saving the money,’’ remarked Thomas. 

‘Hush, Honey-boy. Don't interrupt,’ said 
Molly. 

“Tf [can save up money enough to get some 
clothes and to get home,"’ Robert went on, ‘“per- 
haps the teacher or some of the folks in the vil- 
lage will know me, and will write to my father 
for me. It is the best chance I can see.”’ 

‘Well, I'll help you all I can,"’ said Joe. 


Real boys’ 
Molly is 


“Td 
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want a fellow to do as much for me if I was hard | 
up. You'd better spend your money for the 
Times and Recorder in the morning. You can go 
round with me on my route, the first time. Then, 
if you sell out, you can buy the evening papers 
to sell. Forenoons I go over to the East side of 
the city to deliver the morning papers to my cus- 
tomers there, and I get my dinner at the ten-cent 
dining-rooms. You can get yours there, too, and 
you can come back here and sleep. Can’t he, 
Molly ?”” 

“Yes,” said Molly. ‘Mother would have let 
him if she was here. And he can save up money 
faster if he don’t have to pay it out for lodg- 
ings.”’ 

Robert appreciated the kindness of these chil- 
dren, so poor themselves, and in bashful fashion 
he tried to tell them so. But he did not wholly 
understand now, as he did later, the full measure 
of their generosity. It was no small sacrifice for 
one newsboy to share his best route, his stock-in- 
trade, in fact, with a new-comer who had noclaim 
upon him, whose success would have the effect of 
making his own profits less. It was no trifling 
charity for Molly and Joe to share their little 
home, held only by constant effort, self-denial 
and hard work, with a stranger. 

When Robert finally went to the bed which Joe 
shared with him in the loft over the kitchen— 
Molly occupying a cot-bed below, and Thomas a 
made-up couch in an old crib—it was with a more 
hopeful, contented feeling than he had known for 
weeks. He slept soundly, and was deep in dreams 
of home when he was disturbed by a shaking of 
his shoulder and the words, “Come, wake up! 
It’s time to be starting!’’ in his ear. 

The old pettish habits of his home life asserted 





themselves in sleep, and he called out, “Let me 
alone! 
time of night! Go away, I tell you!” 

But the effort of saying it wakened him fully, | 


and he saw the newsboy, Joe, with sleepy eyes | you to do your best, girls, but bear in mind that you | 


but completely dressed, standing by the bed with 


THE 
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the key turned within, the door opened, letting a 


broad flood of light into the street, and the sea of 
boys surged in. Fanny M. JoHNSON. 
(To be continued.) 
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WEEDS. 


On either side the dusty road 

Or where the sinuous brooklet leads, 
Opeving Nature’s simple code 

They live—the world-wide, wandering weeds. 


—Katharine H. Terry. 


ee al eee 
For the Companion. 
HOW THE TWINS MISSED IT. 


Silence reigned in the long school-room, where all 
the girls were assembled—a silence not of compul- 
sory attention, but of eager interest. Miss Hallam, 
instructor in English, stood at the desk, a type-written 
circular in her hand. 

“Girls,” she said, in her pleasant manner, ‘“‘a good 
friend of ours has offered four prizes for the best 


| literary work of any pupils, excepting the graduating 


classes, of the following schools.” Miss Hallam 
mentioned the three largest private schools of the 
city. ‘These prizes,” she continued, glancing at the 
circular, ‘‘are respectively two hundred dollars, one 
hundred and fifty dollars, one hundred dollars and 
fifty dollars, aud are offered in order to stimulate a 
taste for literature among our girls, and to encourage 
them to acquire the art of expression. Three pro- 
fessors of the university have consented to act as 
judges, and on Commencement Day, in each of the 
three schools, the awards will be announced. The 
only condition imposed is that all manuscripts shall 
be in the judges’ hands by the twentieth of May. 

“T hope,” Miss Hallam went on, laying aside the 
circular, and smilingly looking down at the rows of 
attentive faces, ‘that every one of my girls will com- 
pete, and I shall offer a word of advice. Whether 
you write a story, or an essay, or a poem, put it in as 


I tell you I'm not going to get up, at this | few words as possible. Do not sacrifice clearness to 


brevity, but do not use one word more than you need 
to express your meaning. I am sure I need not urge 


will be working not only for your own credit, but for 
that of your instructors and your school as well.” 
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each other. The twins were rivals! This added | 
greatly to the interest of the competition for all who 
knew the O’Donnells. All these were confident that | 
neither Dolly nor Molly could fail to take a prize, but 
which would come out first? 

The twins, who seldom did things by halves, had 
thrown themselves into the competition heart and 
soul. At the suggestion of Miss Hallam, it had been 
agreed between the three schools that no girl should 
accept assistance in her work, and that the best way 
to insure this was to show it to no one, to discuss it 
with no one, and to answer no questions about it until 
it was finished. 

This was rather hard upon the girls’ relatives and 
friends, and especially upon the O’Donnell family, 
who every one—papa and mamma, the pvet-brother, 
and even Eleanor, though she was in the whirl of her 
first season—took a keen interest in the competition ; 
but the twins saw the justice of the agreement, und 
for once they ded in keeping a secret even from 
mamma and each other. 

At last a Saturday morning came when the twins 
entered the breakfast-room with radiant faces. 

“I’ve finished, all but the copying!” Dolly an-| 
nounced, jubilantly. “O papa, mayn’t I do it on your | 
type-writer?” 

“Oh, I never thought of that!” cried Molly. “I’ve 
finished, too—copying and all!’ 

At this their brother Dick, a handsome young fellow 
whom no one would have suspected of being a poet, 
clapped his hands, in which applause his parents 
laughingly joined. Eleanor threw her napkin into 








the air with a soft little “Hurrah!” 

“Have you really?” Dolly asked her twin in the 
midst of these demonstrations. ‘Then I won’t have 
the type-writer, thank you, papa.” 

“You think it wouldn’t be fair, eh?” said her fa- | 
ther, laughing. ‘That is dividing a hair *twixt south | 
and southwest side, Dollikin. Out of consideration 
for the judges, I think you’d better have the type- | 
writer.” But Dolly was immovable. 

During the afternoon a rosy face peeped into the | 
library, where Mr. O’Donnell was writing. “Is Mr. 
O’ Donnell visible?” asked Dolly’s voice. 

“Always visible to Dolly,” answered her father. | 
with a smile, holding out his hand to her. ‘Have | 
you something to show me?” Her hands were be. | 
hind her, and a funny little deprecating smile was on | 


| her face. j 


‘*My dear, I want you to read this,” he said, in a 
voice unlike his usual genial tones. “It is Molly’s 
prize story. I read Dolly’s this afternoon, and I 
think we have reason to be proud of our daughters.” 

“Have I not always said so?” returned their 
mother, smiling. 

Mr. O’Donnell leaned back in his chair and watched 
his wife’s expression as she read. He saw it change 
from pleased interest to surprise, and from that to 
something deeper. Once she looked up. 

“This is wonderful, Richard,” she said. “Where 
did the child find these thoughts, and such words to 
clothe them?” 

As she read on she paused, now and then, to brush 
tears from her lashes; but toward the end she forgot 
them in the story, and they stood unnoticed on her 
cheek. The end reached, she laid the manuscript in 
her lap, and looked at her husband with delight in 
her eyes, behind the tears. 

“Richard, the child is a genius,” she said. 
is one of the most ex itely t 
have ever read.” 

“She is a poet, my dear,” said Molly’s father. 

Some time after, Molly, lying wide awake, heard 
her chamber-door open softly. 

“Mamma?” she said. . 

“Not asleep yet, Molly?” her mother answered. 


“This 
qui ly hing things I 





| She came to the bedside, stroked Molly’s hair for a 


moment, and then stooped and kissed her. 

“Papa and I have been reading your story, dear,” 
she said. 

“QO mamma, did you like it?”? Molly asked, eagerly. 
“Do you think it will do?” 

“It is so good, dear, that we think Dick’s little sis- 
ter will some day give him cause to look to his 
laurels.” 

“O mamma, I’m so glad!—not about Dick, I don’t 
mean,” said Molly, with a delighted little laugh. “Of 
course I shall never be a poet like Dick; but I do 
want to write!’ 

When her mother had kissed her “‘good-night,”’ and 
was going away, Molly called her back. 

“Mamma, if you don’t mind, I want you and papa 
not to tell Dolly about my story, please.”’ 

Her mother promised, with a smile. 

Commencement Day at Monticello Institute was 
always interesting; but this year it possessed an 
interest quite apart from the sweet girl-graduates’ 
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# dimly-burning lamp in his hand. Then, as she dismissed the school for recess, she 


” 
“Oh, well, stay abed then, if you want to, | looked directly, as all the girls declared afterward, at 
Joe said, bluntly, and with a rather disgusted | yolly and Dolly O’Donnell. 


“Papa will please withdraw,” she said. “I have a performances, for it fell on June 17th—earlier than 
story here upon which I wish to ask Mr. O’Donnell’s | the Commencement Day of either Snowdon School 
opinion.” She laid before him an exquisitely neat | or the Girls’ College—and therefore was the first to 


look. “I thought you were fast for selling papers | 


This was not surprising, for the O’Donnell twins 


ee 


last night, and I told you you'd have to be on| stood easily first in the English classes, and their 
hand in the morning to do it. Suit yourself, | compositions were the pride and envy of the school. 
though, I’ve got to go along anyhow. But don’t It was well known that Miss Hallam kept their 
wake Molly up. She has to work hard enough | “essays” to read as a pleasure after she had finished 
daytimes.” | the task of examining those of the other girls. 

He turned to go down the stairs, taking the The twins were pretty girls, whom half their friends 


: 2 . ? thought remarkably alike, while the other half could 
light with him, but Robert had come to his senses | see hardly any resemblance between them. They 
while Joe was talking. 


| were the same height, but Molly was slenderer than 

‘“‘Wait a minute,”’ he said, hurriedly, “I didn’t | Dolly, who was rosier, and had dimples which her 
mean it! I didn’t know what I was saying. 
was asleep and dreaming, and I thought I was at delicate little straight noses and firmly rounded chins 
home. I used to scold that way when they called | Wee #8 exactly ie 60-the grees en two sliver 

in the morning. Don’t go. I'll be dressed in | dollars; but Molly’s hair was very dark, and only 
saneetage ci May ; waved in a half-hearted fashion, while Dolly’s cliest- 
half a jiffy. ! nut locks were as “curly as a watch-spring.” 

Joe stopped, appeased, and Robert dressed has-; Molly’s face, too, had a way of becoming pensive 
tily. The two boys crept quietly down the stairs and dreamy when in repose, while Dolly’s always 
together; Joe slipped into the pantry and brought | seemed ready to break into smiles, even while she 
out some pieces of bread. | was asleep. Their dispositions and mental qualities 











I | twin could not boast. Their low, broad foreheads, | ticularly straight frock of yours.” 
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‘Better put some in your pockets,’’ he whis- 
pered. ‘‘You won't have a chance to eat any- 
thing till the middle of the forenoon, and you’ll 
get hungry enough. I tell you, selling papers is 
hungry work.” 

It was a cool, clear September morning. The 
street lamps were out, and the stars were blinking 
in the sky when the boys stepped out of doors. 
Shanty Hill was quiet at this hour. As they 
passed through that sometimes noisy neighbor- 
hood the clock in the city hall tower struck four. | 

*“Do you have to get up so early as this every | 
day ?’’ Robert asked in amazement. ‘I never got | 
up at four o’clock in the morning before in my | 
life.”’ 

Joe laughed. ‘I guess you'd find yourself left 
if you weren’t there with the other boys,” he said. 
“There are some boys that get there as early as | 
half-past three, and there’s a grand rush when | 
the doors are opened. But four o’clock is early 
enough, I think. Gives you time enough to get) 
your papers and get out by the time the first | 
trains are in.’” 

“I should say it was early enough,’’ said Rob- 

ert. 
» “Why, such a morning as this is nothing but | 
play,”’ said Joe. ‘Wait till there comes some 
real old blizzard next January. Whew-w! Not 
much fun being a newsboy then, I tell you, 
turning out before daylight. But we get used to 
it.’ 

Joe led the way briskly, his bare feet making 
scarcely a sound as they pattered along the pave- 
ment. They came out into a broader thorough- 
fare, leaving Shanty Hill in the background. 
Now and then an early milkman’s team, just in 
from the country, rattled by, or another newsboy 
appeared, or a group came around the corner, all 
hastening in the same direction. 

“Keep along with me,’’ Joe whispered, ‘‘and 
they won't impose on you. Sometimes a new 
boy catches it pretty rough; but they all know 
me.” 

The crowd of newsboys had become quite a 
large and somewhat a noisy one when at last 
Robert and his guide turned from the main thor- 
oughfare and Joe led the way into a narrow street 
to the side entrance of a tall brick building, where 
gleams of light were flashing from the lower win- 
dows, and where the heavy roll and rumble of 
newspaper presses was heard. 

Just as Joe and Robert reached the outer edge 
of the crowd of boys clustered about the door, 








were alike and different in much the same way, but 
they were as one in their devotion to scribbling, and 
in their deep affection for each other. 

During the recess following Miss Hallum’s an- 
nouncement the twins were the centre of a large 
group, and in the babel of young voices were such 
exclamations as, ‘‘But the university professors! I 
shouldn’t dare /”’ 
Miss Hallam said every one, and I mean to try.” 

“Two hundred dollars! Just think of it!” and 
then Lizzie Murdoch expressed the belief of every 


| girl present by answering, mock-ruefully - 


“It’s a dazzling vision, but we all know that none 
of us has a ghost of a chance of winning the first 
prize excepting Dolly and Molly O’Donnell!” 

The twins colored. They had caught Miss Hallam’s 
encouraging glance as she finished the 
ment, and had both resolved to outdo their best; but 
now, taking Lizzie’s words more seriously than she 
intended, they felt a little conscience-stricken. All 
at once Dolly rather excitedly broke in: 

“Girls, if you really believe that we should stand 
in your way, we will agree not to compete at all, 
won’t we, Molly?” 

* At this there was an outery, in which Molly’s “Of 
course we will!” was lost. 

“Now don’t be geese!” Lizzie Murdoch’s high, 
clear voice asserted itself. “‘We’ll never speak to 
you again if you treat us like that! Of course you’ll 
get the first prizes, but we want you to, don’t we, 
girls? But there are four prizes,” she went on, with- 
out waiting for their hearty response, “‘and why 
shouldn’t two of us take the other two? O girls, 
wouldn’t it be splendid for our school to get all four?” 

“It seems to me,” said serious Lulie Fletcher, 
ignoring this digression, “that it would be unfair to 
Miss Hallam if you two didn’t compete. She would 
be sadly disappointed, and so would madame You 
are the ornaments of the school. Don’t you remem- 
ber what Miss Hallam said?—‘for the credit of our 
instructors,’ and I saw her look directly at you.” 

“So did I! Sodid I!” chimed in half adozen. “I 
think it would be a perfect shame not to try,” added 
Alice Marshall. “I’m even going to try myself, 
though I know my only chance is that the judges will 
think, from the unreadableness of my hand, that my 
essay must be something wonderful, and blindly 
award it the fourth prize accordingly.” 

In the midst of the laughter that followed the bell 
rang, and just as the girls re-entered the school, 
stupid little Daisy Lewis made a remark which 
pointed out to her cleverer mates a feature of the 
competition which no one had perceived. 

“But there’s only one first prize,” she said, ‘“‘and 
there are two of Dolly and Molly.” 


From that moment the contest grew exciting. Not 





| only was Monticello Institute competing against 


Snowdon School and the Girls’ College, but Monti- 
cello Institute’s two g were competing against 








“I know I haven’t a chance, but | 





manuscript, the clear, careful writing of which was 
unlike her usual “‘slap-dash” scrawl. Her father read 
the title, and looked up. 

“That is an excellent title, little woman,” he said. 
“Short, striking and new. A good title is often half 
the battle.” 

“You aren’t making fun, are you, papa?” asked 
Dolly. “You know you are not to like it only because 
it is mine.” 

“Madam,” said her father, with pretended indigna- 
tion, ‘“‘my opinions are as free from bias as that par. 


He began to read, and Dolly, seated opposite, 
watched his face with eyes anxiously bright and 
hands nervously clasping each other in her lap. Pres- 
ently a smile dawned amid her father’s thick beard; 
gradually it widened, became a chuckle, became a 
deep, delighted laugh. Dolly leaned back in her chair 
with a sigh of relief. 

“Dolly, this is capital! 
O’Donnell, reading on. 

At last he laid the manuscript down, and laughed 
until the room rang. Dolly looked on, a pleased little 
smile dimpling her cheeks 

“Come here and kiss your old father!” said Mr. 
O'Donnell, fondly. “I'll be even with you for this, 
ma’am. You have made me laugh ten pounds upon my 
already too well covered bones!”’ 

“Is it really funny, papa?” implored Dolly. ““You’re 
sure you don’t think so just because it’s me—I, I 
mean?” 

“My dear little girl,’’ he answered, “‘the story really 
is extremely good; and I would think so if my worst 
enemy had written it. You’re a genuine wit, Dolli- 
kin; and I beg your pardon for only suspecting you 
of it hitherto.”” He kissed her with so pleased a look 
that Dolly flushed rose-red with delight. ‘“O papa, 
I’m so glad!” she said. “I did hope I could do it!” 

“I suppose I oughtn’t to say it, Dolly,” he said, 
when he gave the story back to her, “but I shall be 
very much surprised if any of your school-mates sur- 
passes this.’’ 

Dolly turned back at the door. “Papa,” she said, 
with hesitation, ‘don’t tell Molly anything about 
this, please. Promise!” 

She went up to her room, slowly turning the leaves 
of her manuscript, and reading her own jokes and 
funny scenes with a-curious feeling as if some one 
else must have written them. “It must be good, if 
papa says it is,” she thought. “He is such a good 
critic. If it should be better than Molly’s —” 

She put the story in her desk, and hurried away to 
her music-lesson. That evening, after the girls had 
said good-night, Mr. O’Donnell, going into the 
library, was surprised to see a slender young figure 
standing at one of the windows. 

“Why, Molly, is that you?” he said. “I thought 
you were asleep by this time.” 

“Shall you be very busy to-night, papa?” Molly 
asked, coming toward him as he turned up the flame 
of his reading-lamp. 

“Not very, pussy. Why, is it the prize story?” 


It’s fine'’’ exclaimed Mr. 





She had shyly produced a large envelope. 

“Yes—if you have time to read it, papa. It is all 
ready to go; but I don’t want to send it if it isn't 
good. I want you to read it as if it were somebody 
else’s. and not like it and tell me it is good enough 
just because it is mine.” } 

“I fear all you chicks think your father is a very 
prejudiced old person, Molly,” said Mr. O’Donnell, | 
sadly; but his eyes were twinkling. 

She sprang into his arms. ‘So you are!’?, she said, | 
laughing. ‘But this time you must be perfectly im- | 


partial. Good-night, papa dear!” |T 


When she was gone, Mr. O’Donnell settled himself | 
in his favorite easy-chair, and took from the envelope | 
a manuscript in Molly’s- beautiful clear hand. With | 
a mirthful thought of its rival, he began to read. | 
Half an hour later, Mrs. O’Donnell looked into the 
room, and seeing her husband absorbed, was going 
softly away, when he called her. 


hear the awards of the literary prizes. 

The Hall, as the long school-room was called, was 
filled with a crowd in which pretty gowns and flowery 
bonnets of course predominated; but there was a 
liberal sprinkling of black coats—fathers, uncles, 
with here and there a brother. I fear some persons 
present found the essays, and even the music, too 
long; for the awards would not be announced until 
just before the conferring of the diplomas. 

At last Miss Hallam came forward, with a sheet of 
paper in her hand; and the very fans were still while 
she gave a brief account of the anonymous friend’s 
gift, and expressed the pleasure of madame and the 
teachers at hearing how creditable was the work 
which it had called forth. Then, lifting the paper, 
“I have now,” said Miss Hallam, “‘to announce the 
names of the successful competitors.” 

Did her eyes rest, for one instant, on the twins? 
A little stir®and whisper ran through the audience. 
Mr. O’Donnell gave Dolly’s hand, which was on his 
arm, a little squeeze. ‘‘Now for it!” he whispered. 

“The first prize of two hundred dollars,” read Miss 
Hallam, slowly, ‘“‘to Miss Alice Rosalie West, of the 
Girls’ College.” 

_ The twins, who were both rather pale, drew a 
long breath. Lizzie Murdoch leaned over to Eleanor, 
and whispered, intensely, ‘‘What a shame!” 

“The second prize, one hundred and fifty dollars, 
to Miss Susan Davidge Morse, of Snowdon School.” 

Many surprised faces were turned toward the 
twins. Neither the first prize nor the second! 

“The third prize, one hundred dollars, to Miss 
Louise Hammond Fletcher, of Monticello Institute.” 

This time the twins joined heartily in the applause ; 
and Lulie Fletcher, leaning forward, looked acress at 
them with a distressed expression, in which incre- 
dulity and bewilderment were mingled. 

“The fourth prize, fifty dollars, to Miss Henrietta 
Linthicum, of the Girls’ College.” 

Then followed half a dozen names “deserving hon- 
orable mention.” The O’Donnells, and indeed half 
the audience, could not believe their senses. The 
twins were nowhere! 

The conferring of the diplomas, and ihe final 
chorus, gave all a chance to recover from their aston- 
ishment; but when they left the hall for the pleasant 
informal gathering which always followed in mad- 
ame’s drawing-room, the O’Donnells were immedi- 
ately surrounded, and Lulie Fletcher was among the 
first to condole with them. 

“Oh, girls, how did it happen?” she mourned. 
“I can’t believe it! It must be a mistake!” 

They had fifty such speeches to endure. Miss 
Hallam only said, ‘‘I own it is a great disappoint- 
ment to me, my dear girls; I counted upon you.” 
Only the third prize for their school! 

The O’Donnells got away as soon as they could, 
and went home, a dejected party, though they tried, 
with some success, to assume an air of gayety. 

“Well, girlies,” said their father, at luncheon, “my 
young countrywomen have greater literary ability 
than I thought. Perhaps I was blinded by paternal 
partiality, as you seemed to suspect; but I was sure 
those stories of yours would have a walk-over. Upon 
my word —” 

Just then Katie brought Mrs. O’ Donnell a note. 

“From Helen Hallam!” she said, rapidly glancing 
through it. ‘What in the world—Do listen!” 

“My DEAR Mrs. O’DONNELL: 

“Just now I have 
been discussing the competition with a great friend 
of your girls—Professor O’Mega, who, as you know, 
was one of the judges; porwr y assures me that he 
remembers remarking with surprise, to both Doctor 
Tau and Professor Upsilon, that no manuscript bear- 
ing Dolly’s or Molly’s name was sent to them —” 


‘‘What!” broke in three astonished voices. The 


twins, unconscious of the amazed faces of their 
family, turned upon each other. 

“O Dolly! didn’t you send yours?” 

“O Molly! didn’t you send yours?” 

The exclamation was simultaneous, and told the 
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whole story. For a moment every one was too nearly 
petrified to speak. Then Eleanor broke into a peal | 
of laughter, in which all the others joined. 

“Oh, you little geese!” she exclaimed. “So you 
did not send them! One need not ask why!” 

“I didn’t send mine,” said Dolly, blushing furiously, 
“because papa liked it so much that I was afraid it 
might be better than Molly’s. It serves me right!” 

“And me,” chimed in Molly, dejectedly. ‘From 
what mamma said, I thought that perhaps mine 
might win the first prize from Dolly.” 

“You may all laugh,” said Mrs. O’Donnell; “but I 
was never so disappointed in my life. I know those 
stories would have taken the highest prizes.” 

“It is just as well,” said Dick, consolingly. ‘Per- 
haps they wouldn’t; and now we shall always have 
the satisfaction of believing they would.” 

“There wouldn’t be much comfort,” said Dolly, 
dolefully, “tin believing that we could have won the 
highes. prizes for our school, and deliberately threw 
them away.” 

“You were prompted by a generous impulse, 
chicks,” said their father, as they all left the table. 
“Our self-sacrifice is a luxury for which we often pay 
by discovering, too late, that it has entailed the sacri- 
fice of something or somebody else. However,’’ and 
he gave Dick a whimsical glance, “in this instance we 
can console ourselves with the thought that perhaps 
your stories would have failed, after all.” 

“You’re laughing, papa,” said Molly, brightening; 
“but there really is consolation in that!” 

CHARLES PRESCOTT SHERMON. 
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ON BOARD AN ARROW-PROOF. 
A Story of the Gran Chaco. 
In Srx CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER VI. 
Pablo. 


Metorras and the rest of the little hunting party 
were quickly lost to sight in the high grass and copses. 
“There is not much danger of their running into 
Indians,” Mellen remarked, as we sat in the chalana, 
forward, waiting. “Wild cattle would hardly b 
feeding there if savages were about.” , 

A few minutes later we heard the report of a guna 
little way back from the bank, and Pablo came run- 
ning to the boat to get a knife and aline. He told us 
that his uncle had just shot and killed a fine black 
and white cow, and they were about to dress the 
beef and take it on board. It was a large, sleek 
animal, black and white, and evidently judging from 
its horns, it was six years old. 

Passing down the river that afternoon between 
much higher shores, we moored for the night at a 
place where the current ran deep and strong beneath 
a quite precipitous bank. Here, in the darkness, the 
vicinity of our boat was invaded by a number of large 
and formidable animals swimming in the water 
which our Argentine passengers declared were ‘water 
tigers.” Occasionally these creatures raised their 
heads entirely out of the water, and gave utterance 
to a peculiar hiss, or guttural expiration of the 
breath. Their heads then appeared round, with 
broad but low, erect ears, like the head of a very 
large, fierce otter. I suppose that they were really 
animals of that species. 

As it d quite p 
on board during the night and try to get our beef, I 
gave Pablo permission to open fire upon them with a 
carbine. Nothing could have afforded the lad greater 
pleasure. He commenced hostilities upon the tigres 
forthwith. His first shots appeared not to do much 
damage, but presently we heard one of the animals 
snarling and growling harshly, and soon the entire 
pack swam back to the bank. 

For a distance of twelve or fifteen miles, the next 
forenoon, the river flowed swiftly through a half- 
open, grassy country. We saw a herd of about a 
hundred peccaries come down to the water, each one 
marked with a band, or collar, of lighter-hued bristles. 
Toward noon we entered marshes covered with 
rushes, and the river broadened from a width of three 
or four hundred yards to more than half a mile, and 
became sluggish. The depth was scarcely more than 
three or four feet here, and the boat-poles came into 
service for the next thirty or forty miles. Singular 
cone-shaped, rocky hummocks or knolls were scattered 
over the marshes, rising sometimes to a height of 
thirty feet. We came to three or four of these in the 
river, forming small, ledgy and bushy islets. 

As we were passing one of these little islands, Pablo 
shouted, “Look! There is an Indian on that little 
island!’ 

“Where is your Indian?” Mellen said, after a 
glance. Neither he nor I discerned any human being. 

“He raised his head up from behind those great 
rocks at the top of the island,” replied the lad. “He 
just peeped up, then drew down again. There he is 
again!” 

We caught a glimpse of a dark object over the 
rocks for an instant, and as we were passing within 
sixty or seventy yards, Norberto threw a stone—the 
Gauchos kept a pile of large pebbles forward to throw 
at peccaries—with such good aim that it fell on the 
rocks close by where we had seen the supposed In- 
dian; but instead of an Indian there rose the next 
moment, high over the rocks, the head and arched 
neck of a very large serpent. 

Certainly the reptile’s head looked as large as the 
head of aman. The sun was reflected from his mottled 
neck, the scales of which shone as if polished. 

“Un ampelagua !”” Norberto exclaimed; “a water- 
boa!” The Gauchos cried out that it was a sucuriaba, 
or anaconda, and that if hungry or angry it would 
attack the boat. 

Mellen had taken a carbine, and watched for a 
chance to shoot. ‘Send another stone up there!” he 
called out to Norberto. 

Pablo instantly threw one, and Norberto another. | 
The serpent did not at once show itself, but a few | 
moments later it raised its head at a point farther | 
along the island among vinal bushes. Mellen in- | 
Stantly let go a shot, but the reptile had drawn down 
its head again, and more stones failed to stir it up. 

Mellen wished to get another shot at the reptile, 
and the chalana was accordingly poled up to the 
shore of the little island. We noticed then that in 
places the ground was worn perfectly smooth, like 
Otter slides, where presumably the big snake had 
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that they would come | 


entered and left the water. We brought the boat up 
to the shore. Mellen leaped out, and made his way 
cautiously up amongst the rocks and bushes. The 
little island appeared to be a network of smooth 
paths, crossing each other in all directions. 

Neither Norberto nor any of the Gauchos seemed 
posed to pany Mellen; Pablo alone followed 
him. Mellen went out of sight, and presently he 
fired. As the smoke curled up we saw a huge fold 
of the serpent rise abruptly into the air above the 
bushes, and the next instant Mellen came bounding 
back on board, with Pablo at his heels. 

“Make off, for heaven’s sake!” he called out. 
“‘There’s a snake there more than thirty feet long!” 

As he spoke I saw the serpent’s head rise above a 
rock, his long tongue quivering out from a mouth 
that had an ominous expansion. I held a carbine in 
my hands, and fired twice at the reptile’s head and 
neck, but did not kill it. 

Probably we should have followed up the reptile a 
little farther, but at that moment Pablo, whose keen 
eyes had a faculty of seeing everything that stirred, 
pulled my sleeve and pointed down the river past 
another of the little rocky islets, where five or six 
canoes had just come into view. 

Mellen looked at them through his glass, and 
declared that they were large canoes, filled with 
Indians. ‘They’ve seen us, or heard us firing,” he 
added. ‘‘They are looking up here, and have stopped 
paddling. I should say that there were forty or fifty 
Indians; one canoe has eleven in it.” 

While we were looking they slowly backed water, 
and retired from sight behind the islet. We shoved 
off and gave the ampelagua no further attention. 

The movement of the savages was uncertain. Were 
they afraid of us, or had they slipped back covertly 
behind the island in order to ambush us? 
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“Well, whatever their intentions are, we must go 
down this river,” said Mellen. “So let us 
go on, and make them show their hand. The 
sooner we know what they are going to do, 


' the better.” 


We set to work poling again, and passed 
their islet without coming upon a sign of the 
Indians. Why they took such 
extreme care to keep out of our 
sight seemed a little mysterious. 

We camped that evening be- 
side a rush-bed, and remained 
on board. The sentinels re- 
ported nothing unusual during 
the night. By ten o’clock the 


PABLO’S 


following torenoon the marshes were left behind; 
hills reappeared along both banks, and the current 
ran strong again. Weran safely three considerable 
rapids, and a league below the last of them found 
ourselves suddenly drawn into a fourth, which was 
really a dangerous one. 

The river curved abruptly around a rocky bluff, and 
while we were still in the midst of the f ing water 


the party we had seen in the marshes the day before, 
appeared in the rapids above, and came shooting 
down toward us. They passed us at a distance of not 
more than fifty yards, and, veering off to the right, 
landed at the toldaria. 

Their arrival at the « \ilage was greeted with noisy 
acclamations, and, feeling sure that we should be 
attacked in good earnest, I wished to get out of the 
eddy at once. Mellen and I accordingly ripped out 
two strips of board from the half-deck of the 
chalana, and hastily fashioned two p With 
these, as the boat came around again to the foot of 
the eddy, we managed to work out of it and get into 
the onward current, but were immediately brought to 
a sudden halt, where the river turned around the 
bluff to the right, by a nearly submerged boom of 
logs, extending quite across the stream from bank to 
bank, at a point where the channel was not more 
than eighty yards wide and the current swift. We 
struck it with such force that the chalana careened 
badly, and the arrow-proof, with the wagon-body, 
shifted its position several feet at the first shock. 

The logs were large and securely joined, and ap- 
peared to support a system of fishing-nets or traps 
in the water. Against this obstruction the strong 
current held us as in a vise. 

It was the most perilous position which we had 
been in during the entire trip, not even excepting the 
afternoon when the Indians attempted to overthrow 
us with the ronda ; for the crowd of savages at the 
toldaria shouted exultantly, and began putting off, 
plainly intending to attack us at a disadvantage. 
Others came along the steep bank above where we 
lay, half-capsized, in the current; and soon arrows 
were whizzing about our ears. 

Mellen, Colon and I exerted all our strength, with 
the boat-poles, to force the chalana off the boom. I 
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the severed ends swung down stream with the cur- 
rent. The chalana slid along the log, and by the time 
we could draw Pablo aboard we were moving rapidly 
on again, and the shouts of the Indians were growing 
fainter in our wake. 

It was a pretty exploit and the best of it was that 
the lad seemed none the worse for the venturesome 
“header” which he had taken into that arrowy cur- 
rent. Few grown swimmers would have dared 
undertake it. 

The Indians did not pursue us. But, as the young 
moon had now become bright, we continued on down 
the river until after eleven o’clock before mooring 
for the night. 

Shortly before noon next day, we came unexpect- 
edly to the confluence of the Vermejo with a much 
larger river, which at first we hardly believed could 
be the Paraguay. But less than an hour afterward 
our chalana was overtaken by the mail packet Olinda, 
from Asuncion to Rosario and Buenos Ayres. 

After a little bargaining, the captain agreed to take 
us intow. Thirty-six hours later we reached Santa 
Fé, at the mouth of the Salado, and from this point 
journeyed homeward—for I now speak of our rancho 
as home—by the diligence. 

We had completed a circuit of nearly a thousand 
miles, four hundred of which had been, literally, on 
board an arrow-proof. The wire screen, with the 
chalana, we were obliged to leave behind at Santa 
Fé. The last time I was there I saw that a Gaucho 
had made use of it as a hen-coop, and it served the 
purpose so well that I had not the heart to take it 
from him. 

At the rancho I found Albert well and everything 
prosperous. Norberto and Pablo are now in our 
employ. Our neighbor, Mellen, is now a frequent 
visitor at our place, and Colon Metorras comes to see 


then took an axe and, standing partly on the rail of | us two or three times a year. 
















EXPLOIT. 


the boat and partly on the boom, began to cut ‘the 
log. But it was of hard wood, fully two feet in 
di , and ken so deeply in the water that 
only a little of the bark was exposed. 

Moreover, the instant that I began to use the axe, 
I became a target for arrows, which whizzed alarm- 
ingly close. I had little doubt that each one was a 








Colon and Pablo cried out that we were close upon a 
large Indian toldaria. |. 

For a few moments we had hard work to manage 
the boat, but as we entered the great eddy or pool at 
the foot of the rapids we found time to look shore- 
ward. 

Around a little bay on the south shore of the pool, 
at the base of a high, wooded hill, stood eight or ten 
very large toldos, or Indian houses, each as much as 
seventy-five feet in length. These toldos are veritable 
hives; forty or fifty savages sometimes live in one. 
A crowd of Indians had swarmed out, and were star- 
ing at our odd craft. We could hear their outcries. 
Some were hastily disembarking from canoes and 
others launching them, as if meditating an attack. 

Below this rapid, the water moved around in a vast 
eddy of great depth and strength. The chalana, after 
descending with the current for a few hundred yards, 
came around with it and circled up toward the 
toldaria. We were well-nigh helpless, and drifted 
with it, passing the ¢oldos within less than a hundred 
yards of the shore. 

Our approach created the wildest excitement. The 
men shook at us their lances or fish-spears, and 
shouted defiance. The squaws and children scurried 
away out of sight; and although I bade Norberto call 
out every friendly word which he could think of, and 
wave a handkerchief, it is doubtful if the Indians 
heard or understood. 

The current of the pool bore us slowly around 
toward the opposite shore. Then, describing an en- 
tire circle, we again came near the toldaria. This 
time the Indians, having rallied from their first alarm 
and surprise at our sudden appearance, saluted us 
with a discharge of arrows. We kept under cover of 
the wire screen and continued our friendly overtures. 

But a fresh cause of uneasiness now arose. Six 
canoes, containing forty or fifty Indians, all armed 
with lances or other weapons, and looking much like 





p d shaft. Before I had struck half a dozen 
blows one grazed my face, and an arrow slit through 
the skirt of my blouse. 

The Gauchos, and even Norberto, seemed quite 
helpless from fear. I had ordered them all to the 
tilted-up side of the chalana, to tiim it against the 
force of the current. 

Colon and Mellen took up their guns and fired a 
few shots, but at that moment Pablo plucked at my 
arm. “Give me your big knife, seiior,” he whispered, 
excitedly. “I can cut the lashing that holds the 
boom. I can dive and come up beneath!” 

He pointed to a place where, at a distance of fifty 
or sixty feet from the boat, the end of the great log 
against which we lay was bound with thongs of green 
hide to the log next beyond. The point of joining 
lay so deep in the quick water that neither Mellen 
nor I had discovered what the lad’s sharp eye had 
detected. I saw that Pablo had tied the end of a line 
about his waist. 

“Give me the knife, and hold fast to the line, sefior, 
if I should be carried down under the log!” he hur- 
riedly exclaimed, his eyes glowing. “I can do it.” 

The case was so desperate, that I hastily handed 
him my large, sharp knife—one which Pablo had all 
along admired very much. Even at this critical 
moment the boy’s cupidity showed. 

“May I have it, seiior, if I cut the riata?”’ he said, 
with a keen glance in my face. 

“Yes,” I said. 

In an instant he had the knife between his white 
teeth, and, darting out from under the screen, leaped 
into the swift river. 

My heart quite misgave me as I caught a glimpse 
of his tawny little body swept along beneath the boom, 
but I let the line play out with him. After a tussle 
under water his black head popped up near the ends 
of the logs. Catching his breath, he held by one 
hand and sawed hard at the lashing with the knife. 

All at once the boom parted at that point. Both 





About two months after our return, we learned 
that the distressed colonists of the Vermejo, and 
with them McLelan and his “lass,” had reached Riva- 


davia. Marcus T. VANDERPOOL. 
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RAMBLES AT EBB-TIDE. 
FIRST PAPER. 
Queer Fishes and Dancing Scallops. 


I think you will agree with me that my aquarium 
is a magnificent one, for it is half a mile in width and 
fully a mile long. It has this further advantage over 
artificial aquaria that no one will ever see all that it 
contains. Every visit introduces some new specimen. 

At ebb-tide we can walk over it and examine every 
part of it, and call upon the inhabitants in their 
homes. The floor is of black sand, with patches of 
eel-grass, and is covered at low tide with water vary- 
ing in depth from one inch to two feet. Crossing the 
black sand floor are parallel bars of hard, white sand 
which rise above the water, and on the outermost 
edge is a higher ridge, marking the limit beyond 
which we may not venture, for beyond is the deep 
channel. 

On the edge of the white sand-bar are many-colored 
sands which the waves have deposited; iron-rust, 
gray, green, rose-pink, ochre and dark brown are 
lapped over each other like tinted scales. Crossing 
the sand are long, shallow grooves ending in hollows, 
where black snails lie half-buried; and here is an- 
other track—a band of tiny depressions, as though 
an inch-wide shower had crossed. It is the path of a 
“fiddler crab.” 

Cross-currents form a honeycomb of glassy water 
over the lower end of the bar, but on the inner side, 
where it is smoother, shoals of tiny fish dart to and 
fro. Bits of gulf-weed and eel-grass drift by, but 
other pieces rest upon the sand, and sway slowly 
with the motion of the ripples. Dip your hand into 
the water, and you pause, rub your eyes, and look 
again to see if you were not deceived. The slender 
bits swing slowly as before, but surely they seemed 
to avoid you by a peculiar motion not due wholly to 
the movement of the water. Stretch down thumb 
and finger on either side of the seeming grass-blade; 
close them quickly upon it, and then you draw out 2 
wiry little fish. 

Its resemblance to eel-grass is still strong. It is 
dingy green; the upper part of the body is hexagonal, 
and the four-sided tail terminates in a tiny fan. The 
head is long, narrow and bony, and the mouth is 
scarcely larger than the head of a common pin, 
though the fish measures eight or ten inches in length. 

It is a variety of the “‘pipe-fish”—a near relative of 
the hippocampus or sea-horse of the aquaria. There 
is a strong resemblance between those two varieties, 
though this fish is nearly straight from mouth to 
tail, the spine not being curved as in the sea-horse. 
A careful examination surprises us; out of a dozen 
specimens which we capture we find one which bears 
a pouch filled with minute eggs. We immediately 
jump at a wrong conclusion, for this is not Mrs. Pipe- 
fish at all, but her docile lord, who not only takes 
care of the eggs during their immaturity, but gives 
shelter in times of danger to the tiny children, until 
they are able to take care of themselves. 

With heads downward and buried in the sand, and 
their silvery bodies exposed to the air, are a multi- 
tude of blunt-nosed fishes. Many hide from sight, 
but others only furnish a lunch for the mackerel gulls 
when the tide leaves the bar.. They are known along 
the shore as ‘‘sand-eels” or “sand-launces,” and are 
sometimes cooked like sardines and eaten. Often, if 
you pause, they begin to wriggle up out of the sand 
about your feet, perhaps mistaking the weight over 
their heads for the returning tide. 

In still places lie the “sand-rings”—spawn of the 
Natica mixed with sand and mucilage—in shape a 
shallow tunnel, open on one side. These are fluted 
upon the wider edge, and smoothly and gracefully 
rounded, but crumble in drying. In the still water 
here a poor quality of mucilage seems to answer the 
shell-fish’s purpose, but the sand-rings found upon 
our storm-beaten Eastern coast are much firmer in 
texture, and can be preserved many years. 

I do not meet the Natica often, though castaway 
shells are abundant. It is a queer creature, app2r- 
ently a shapeless mass of gristly white muscle. It 
floats sometimes, shell downward, near the surface 
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of the water, and we wonder how it packs away | suddenly deluged with salt-water, presents an 
so much in its pretty, polished house, for it is | amusing spectacle. Each individual is in an 
three or four times the size of its shell. It puts | ecstasy of delight, and jumps frantically. 
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pared with the condition of their fellow-religionists 
in Russia and Poland. } 
The Russian Jews are shut upin a certain region | 


nished. The last of these objections has only 
very lately been decided. 
In many States of the Union it is possible for 


itself back very snugly when it wishes; the shell| They have many enemies, harmless and help- | in Western and Southwestern Russia, beyond the a judge of equal degree with another, and possess- 
drops on the sand, rolls over and its occupant | less in appearance, but cunning and cruelly strong | borders of which they are not allowed to go ing no appellate authority over the other's court, 


proceeds on its way, like a snail, carrying its | in reality. Attached tothe shell is a diminutive 
house upon its back. |whelk. Remove it, and there is a hole, about the 





partly or quite through to 
the white muscle. 
creature slays its thousands. 
By wounding the strong 
muscle and destroying the 
bivalve’s power to close the 
shell, it removes the scallop’s 
only means of defence. 
There is the star-fish, also, 
Our summer cottage faces an inlet of Buzzard’s | which, once getting a grip upon its victim, does 
Bay. As we lounged upon its piazza one broiling | not let go until it is devoured. One species of 
hot noon toward the end of August, a new sound | the star-fish is the ‘‘basket-fish.”” The simplest 
attracted our attention. The shoals slope very | variety has a blackish green disk, with five linear 
gradually to the channel buoys, the nearest of | fingers, which squirm in the most independent 
which is half a mile from high-water mark, and | fashion. We captured one of these in a scallop 
accessible to the foot passenger during a low | shell, and placed it in a dish of sea-water. It 
course of tides. On this day the water was at its | walked about like a spider, or ‘‘humped” its back 
lowest, only a few inches covering the flats. | and dropped flat; then it began shaking off pieces 
Patches of eel-grass, less than half an hour ex- | of its arms—which moved about like worms when 
posed, were already bleaching in the sun; and | released—until it had divested itself of all but 
further out the white sand-bar glistened like a| the stumps of its five members. 
burning-glass against the cool blue of deep water. Sara E. CusHMAN. 
The mysterious sounds increased, and the bay 
presented a most peculiar appearance. The 
whole broad expanse of shoal water, clear out to 
the shine of the sand-bar, was bubbling and sput- 
tering with a noise as of a vast area of boiling 


AT LOW TIDE. 
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FAME, 


What is fame? 
*Tis the sun-gleam on the mountain, 


Spreading brightly ere it flies ; 
kettles. *Tis the bubble on the fountain, 
. Rising lightly ere it dies. 
What was the cause of the phenomenon? —Academy. 
Simply the scallops, which, finding less of water AR of 5 


and more of sun than was safe or agreeable—for 
they are very sensitive to heat—were dancing 
frantically, trving to burrow into cooler quarters. 
Down among the eel-grass you see rows of 
glittering dots,—violet, green and bronze, like a 
double string of tinv gems. Look closer; they 
are on the edges of an open mouth. Slide your | 
hand beneath it, and you hold a scallop close- 
shut. The two valves of the shell show a differ-| The rise of able Jews to high places of honor 
ence. One is free from parasites, and is smoothly | in England and in France shows that in those 
polished; the other, overgrown with algae or sea- | enlightened lands the followers of the Hebrew 
mosses, has, attached to and floating from it, a| faith have established themselves ona political and 
long, green spray like a veil of gauze. It carries, | even social equality with their Christian fellow- 
besides, various smaller shell-fish such as limpets | citizens. 
and barnacles. It is a little more than forty years since the 


JEWS IN EUROPE. 


While in some countries the ancient prejudice 
against Jews in race and religion has pretty much 
died out, in other countries they are excluded 
from politics and from society, and are in various 
ways, not under the ban of the law, but the 
objects of popular hatred, and even of violence. 








You have but time to notice this when the | Jews were admitted to the suffrage in the former | 


valves slowly part, and the inmate proceeds to | cotntry; and ten years later they were admitted 
examine you with his double row of glittering | to seats in Parliament. It was not, however, 
eyes. Returning the stare, you perceive that until 1885 thata member of the Jewish faith was 
these eyes are dotted at equal distances along the | raised to the peerage of Great Britain, in the 
curtains of the shell, which are beautifully shaded | person of the present Baron Rothschild. 

in coffee-browns. Within is a profusion of dimity, A Jew by descent, though not in faith, Ben- 
ruffles of the color of old lace, and a body resem-| jamin Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield, was twice 
bling that of a clam, but showing all the unpre- | Prime Minister of England. He came from the 
possessing tints of a bad bruise—black, brown, | race of thrifty and law-abiding Italian Jews, who 
blue, gray and dingy yellow, with a blotch of | are, perhaps, the best specimens of the Hebraic 
green upon one side. It looks poisonous. family in Europe. 

By the time you have reached this conclusion,| Many Jews have sat in the House of Commons, 
the creature decides that he does not like you; | and many Jewish ladies have married Christian 
and, shutting his shell with a snap, he pinches | Englishmen of high social standing. The wife 
your fingers smartly or else springs free into the | of Lord Rosebery is a lady of the Rothschild 
water, family. So it may be said that English Jews of 

Recapturing him, you investigate. The “spring” | culture and ability have penetrated the best social 
is a strong, white muscle, like the “eye” of a| circles of that country. 
clam, varying from half an inch to two inches in| Three Jews have been Lord Mayors of London. 
diameter. It is small in early summer, but grows | Sir Henry Isaacs, the present Lord Mayor, is a 
rapidly until cold weather. It occupies a place a| Jew. Several Jews have also risen in England to 
little to the right of the shell centre, the weedy | high judicial positions. 
valve being uppermost, and is the only edible 
part of the scallop. 

The scallop has a prodigious amount of energy, 
and will ‘“‘waltz”’ for a considerable distance, each 
step in the dance being accomplished by a rapid 
opening and closing of the shell, by means of 
which it forcibly expels the water, and drives it- 
self backward. If the water is disturbed, a panic 


position of the Jews in France. 
greatest Frenchmen since the first Napoleon, 





and the Rothschilds and other Jewish bankers 


| frage, and to treat them fairly; but up to the 





| are hostile to the Jews, and opposed to the aboli- 
| tion of any of the many laws which have been 
| directed against them. 


size of a pin-head, bored | persecution is the most bitter and inveterate. 


This little | 








| and probably most hurtful to the public, in crim- | 


Almost similar remarks may be made as to the | lawyer’s skill to be expert in finding these loo 
One of the | holes through the law. 


modern French Ministers of Finance, was a Jew; | a new law of that State. 


unless they are skilled tradesmen, university | 
graduates, or honorary citizens. They are not | 
allowed in Russia to inherit or purchase land, or | 
to practise the learned professions. | 


And now it is proposed by the Russian Govern- | 


| ment to forbid Jewish tradesmen from going out- | 


side the district within which they are confined, | 
and to refuse them the right to rent or till land. | 

In the southeastern part of Europe, and espe- | 
cially in Roumania, the treatment of the Jews is | 
very severe. By the treaty of Berlin, the Rou- 


manians were required to give the Jews the suf- 


present time neither the one requirement nor the 
other has been fulfilled. 

There is still a large party in that country, as 
there is in Servia, Bulgaria, and Hungary, who 


It is clear that the more countries become civil- 
ized, the more tolerant will be their treatment of | 
the Jews, as of all races and creeds; for it is in | 
the least civilized portions of Europe that their 
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For the Companion. 


TWILIGHT. 





A dull y sky 
O’er which swallows fly, 
And sweeps of meadow, parched and dry. 
The twitter of birds, 
The lowing of herds, 
And a rift in the clouds in the west. 
The sough of the winds 
In the sun-scorched pines, 
Then the moaning of doves and the 


whip: rwill’s cry ; 
The echo of Cheeks | 
In the mown hay-fields, 
And the day with a quiver ’s at rest. 


ROBERT ADGER BOWEN. 
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LOOPHOLES IN THE LAW. 

It is doubtless no mere boast founded upon 
national vanity to say that in no country in the 
world is the administration of justice more dis- | 
tinctly of a character to secure equal and exact 
justice to the individual citizen than in the United 
States. Probably in not more than one other | 
country do the law and its administration tend 
so directly as here to realize the maxim that “The | 
essence of the law is the right pre-existing in | 
each individual of legitimate self-defence.’ 

It is to secure this principle that the right of | 
appeal is so thoroughly provided for in our stat- 
utes. Not only does the individual have the 
advantage of all the safeguards thrown around | 
his person and property by the common law, by | 
magna charta, by the right of habeas corpus, and | 
by the various constitutions and bills of rights, | 
but his protection is further secured by an elab- | 
orate system of appeals and revisions of judg- | 
ments in the courts. 

Our laws and the usage growing out of their 
interpretation have multiplied almost infinitely 
the means of correction of judges’ mistakes or | 
abuses of authority. 

In this thorough provision for the rights of | 
each person under the law, is it a fact that the | 
rights of the whole body of citizens have been in a | 
certain degree lost sight of and sacrificed? If | 
80, a grievous mistake has been made, which re- | 
acts upon the individual citizen. 

It seems to be undeniable that out of the mul- | 
titude of safeguards and precautions secured to 
litigants in the courts, a system of dilatory pro- 
ceedings has been developed which. often defeats 
the ends of justice. It is one of the commonest 
things in the world to see motions made in the 
courts which are not at all in the direction of 
solving the real question in controversy, but are | 
intended plainly to delay a decision by complicat- 
ing the cause. | 

Judges are often very patient with such pleas | 








| and motions, and spend days in considering ques- | 


tions which do not touch the merits of the con- | 
troversy at all. 


Such dilatory proceedings are most common, 


inal cases. Appéals, writs of error, stays of pro- | 
ceedings of all sorts are resorted to in such causes, 

and justice is fréquently long deferred, if it is not | 
altogether thwarted. It has become a part of the | 
p- | 


A case in point was that of the man Kemmler, | 


to stay the proceedings duly taken by him. This 
power is productive uf much confusion, and even 
of scandal, in the administration of justice. 

It becomes a question whether it is not the duty 
of legislatures to attempt, by appropriate laws, to 
restrict, for the general good, the privilege of 
lawyers to introduce appeals and technical and 
dilatory motions, and to limit proceedings as far 
as possible to judgment in one straight line, as it 
were, from the lower up through the higher courts. 


+o, — 
HER ONE FAULT. 


Lucy Peters went to boarding-school with the de- 
termination to make herself beloved by all of her 
school-mates and teachers. Why should she not 
succeed? She looked in the glass and saw a bright, 
sparkling-faced girl, with a neat figure and quick, 
graceful motions. She knew that she was intelligent 
and good-tempered; she was confident that her judg- 
ment was better than that of most of her compan- 
ions. Why should she not become a favorite and 
leader among them? 

When she entered the class-room for the first time, 
her eyes passed over her comrades with a friendly 
but keen scrutiny. 

‘‘How that girl dawdles over her desk! She never 
has learned how to study. I must show her. Curls 
do not become that girl’s face. When I know her I 
shall advise her to wear her hair plain.” 

At the end of three years Lucy Peters returned 
home. Her father came for her, and listened to the 
report of her progress which the principal laid before 
him. ‘Your daughter has studied faithfully. She 
has stood usually at the head of her class,” she said, 
coldly. “She is a girl of high principles.” 

“You have found her affectionate and eager to 
please?” said Mr. Peters, anxiously. 

“Yes.” 

But the praise was cold, and the teacher apparently 
was well pleased to take leave of her admirable 
pupil. Mr. Peters observed, too, that her school-mates 
showed no grief at parting with Lucy. 

“Have you no intimate friend whom you would 
like to visit you?” he asked. ‘These girls appear to 
be fond of each other.” 

“They are not fond of me,” said Lucy, sadly. 

Her home was in California. She had not seen it 
for three years. Her mother and the other children 
received her with joy and warm affection; but at the 
end of a week the household was in a state of insur- 
rection. The oldest boy complained loudly to his 
mother. 

“Sister Lucy won’t let me alone. She said my 
cravats were ugly, and she did not want me to wear 
them; she calls my friend Jim vulgar, and insulted 
him, and she is lecturing me all day long.” 

The maids soon began to complain. ‘Miss Lucy 
found fault with everything that was done. They 
could not stay to be bossed by her,” and so it was all 
through the household. 

A year or two later she married. A feeling of relief 
came over the household. Her husband was triumph- 
ant in the treasure he had won. 

“Poor fellow!” said her father as they drove away. 
“Lucy has but one fault, but how many women muke 
wretched households with that one!’ 


Oe 


THE CRUELTY OF SELFISHNESS. 


It was in the waiting-room of a popular city physi- 
cian, one dark, drizzly afternoon. The leather- 
cushioned chairs were filled with waiting patients, 
some in real and some in imaginary need of healing. 

Among those who had longest been in waiting were 
a mild-mannered lady with a babe in her arms, and a 
well-dressed man and woman. But while they fre- 
quently expressed their vexation at the length of 
time consumed by those before them, in the consulting 
room, the gentle-faced lady spoke not a word of fault- 
finding, although as she paced up and down the car- 
pet with her fretful child in her arms, there was a 
look of deep solicitude on her face. 

Gradually the babe became quieter, but the anxious 
look only deepened on the mother’s face, and she 
looked a shade whiter and almost stopped breathing 
as she stooped once to press her face against the 
babe’s cheek. Then she glanced longingly toward 
the door of the consulting-room, but was compelled 
to renew her restless pacing up and down, with more 
nervousness in her step than before. 

At last, when it came the turn of the hysterical- 
looking lady to enter, the distracted mother, in a 
moment of desperate anxiety for her babe, which 
overcame all her natural timidity, took a few quick 
steps, and, with a hurried apology for her boldness, 
asked if she would not grant her the privilege of 
taking her turn. ‘I would not ask it, but for my 
baby’s sake, which I fear is —” 

“Your baby seems quiet enough,” was the freezing 
reply of the other, in the tone with which she would 
address an inferior; “and I’m sure my sufferings 
deserve some consideration.” 

With this the lady swept in to consume the busy 


; | doctor’s time in detailing the minutest symptoms of 
Leon Gembetts, was, Hie Lewd Bensonsfield, of | who, many months ago, was sentenced in New | her latest ailment, while the anguished mother pressed 


Italian Jewish descent. Fould, one of the ablest | York to be executed by means of electricity under | her infant closer to her heart and renewed her walk, 


| more to give vent to her own nervousness than to 
After the question whether or not execution by | diet the child. 


takes place, and the scallops seek shelter among 
the grass. To see them moving from place to | 
place, when not alarmed, is a pretty sight. They 
rise and fall in a kind of spiral, four quick move- 
ments a little more than completing the circle. 
The trailing weed acts as a float. 

Left exposed by the falling tide, the scallop 
makes a hollow in the sand and closes his shell; 
but while he has any spirit left he cannot resist 
the temptation to take a view of his captor, and | 
make an effort to escape. A pail of scallops | 
brought in from the shoals on a hot day, and 


and merchants stand high socially in Paris. | m 


eans of electricity would be a “cruel and un- 
But when we look eastward from France we 


usual punishment” had been passed upon by the 
find that in Germany, in Austria, and notably in | highest court, all manner of delays and technical- 
Russia and Southeastern Europe, the Jews remain | ities, running through several courts and involv- 
under the frown of the law, and in many regions | ing many contradictions and complications, were 
are persecuted by their Christian rulers and | resorted to—not so much for the sake of the con- 
neighbors. | demnéd man as to prevent the use of electricity 
The present German Emperor has already made | for purposes of execution. 
himself known as hostile to the Jews. He re-| It was even proposed that the machine to be 
fuses to grant them commissions in the army, | used in the execution should be replevined or 
while they are altogether shut out from the Ger- | taken from the authorities on the ground that it 
man civil service. Yet the position of the Jews | was intended to be used, in the execution, for a 
in Germany is a very tolerable one when com-| purpose other than that for which it was fur- 





When the lady came out, the mother looked up to 
cast one appealing glance ut the gentleman who was 
to follow her, and who evidently was her companion. 
But she was met only by a stolid expression of indif- 
ference, and subsided into her weary rounds of the 
room. 

At last it came her turn. With nervous haste she 
struggled toward the door, pausing a second on the 
steps to remove the covering from the child’s face. 
No one could ever forget her cry of startled horror 
and the expression of white despair on her face. 
‘There was no need for her to see a physician. The 
child was quiet enough, as she had been told; but it 
was the quiet of death. 

the physician said that it was one of those cases 
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where prompt attention might have saved life. No 
doubt both the persons who had denied the mother’s 
request with such heartless incivility, would have 
written a liberal check to relieve a case of need, or 
welcomed some great opportunity to play the bene- 
factor, but it is the little calls for humanity that run 
counter to our own love of ease, or that call for some 
common sacrifice of pride or self-interest, that most 
bring out the exceeding cruelty of selfishness. 


——— — ~@>—————_. 


AT STRATFORD. 


Stratford-on-Avon owes not only its fame but its 
present prosperity to the fact that it is the birthplace 
of Shakespeare. It is the cleanest and most smiling 
of towns, but one can scarcely turn a corner without 
finding evidence that it is reverence for the poet’s 
name that has made it so delightful. As a worthy 
resident of the town once said to a visitor: 

“[’m sure we ought to be very much obliged to Mr. 
Shakespeare for being born here, for I don’t know 
what we should have done without him.” 

It is not difficult, indeed, to guess what Stratford 
would have done without him. It must inevitably 
have occupied a position of sleepy respectability. 
Finding it as we now do, one of the Meccas of 
Europe, it is amusing to remember that a famous 
antiquary, in writing about its points of interest, 
devoted but thret lines to a mention of the man with 
whose memory it is now imbued. 

“One thing more in reference to this ancient town 
is observable,” wrote Dugdale; “that it gave birth 
and sepulture to our late famous poet, Will Shake- 
speare.”’ 

The inhabitants of the town apparently entertain 
the thought of their poet in a serious and reverential 
spirit. 





“T don’t like to look at that,” said one of them, 
pointing to one of a series of pictures at the museum, 
representing Shakespeare asleep under a crab-tree | 
after a night of drinking. ‘I can’t believe he was a | 
dissipated man!” | 

Strangers, however, sometimes make comments 
which are as far as possible from proving that they 
could give a good reason for making the pilgrimage 
to Stratford. 

“Shakespeare’s birthplace!” said a matron, shim- 
mering in silk and sparkling with jet, as she looked | 
at the house through her eyeglass. ‘Not at all im- 
posing! Quite the contrary, don’t you think?” 

Another, whose heart was in better condition than | 
her head, walked about the town really thrilled with | 
rapture and awe. When she reached the little rail- 
way station where her train had not yet arrived, her | 
enthusiasm was not abated, and she looked about her | 
with brimming eyes. } 

“Ah,” said she, “I think this place affects me more | 
than all. Here he must have come to take the train 
to go up to London!” 


tee 
GOOD AND POOR LAND. 


The experienced farmer can make a reasonably 
correct estimate of the value of land after a short | 
examination of it. He observes carefully certain | 
signs which indicate fertility or barrenness of soil. 

Some of these indications are given in an article | 
recently published by the chief of the Agricultural | 
College at Downton, England. They constitute a| 
guide by which even the inexperienced agriculturist | 
may judge with some degree of confidence of the 
productiveness of land. 

Black indicates barren soil, as the color is in most 
cases caused by an excess of vegetable matter or | 
peat. White soil is also poor, as it is thin and chalky, | 
or contains white sand close to the surface. Yellow 
also, whether dark or light, light gray, blue, a piebald 
or variegated color are each indicative of poverty. 

Good soil should be from twelve to eighteen inches | 
deep. A clearly cut furrow, or a footprint made 
when the soil is moist, which shows clear, sharp 
edges and the nail-marks, indicates tenacity, a neces- 
sary quality in productive soil. In loamy soil the | 
footprint is indistinct, the edges crumble away. | 

The herbage, which of one kind or another usually | 
covers land, must be taken into consideration. The | 
quality and quantity of this growth is a sure indica- | 
tion of the yielding power of the soil. 


| long as she should live, and after her death three 
| hundred francs a year during his life to his son, then 


| and their colored nurse Winnie. 
| had gone to their homes before dark. 


The commander looked them over, paused a mo- 
ment, and then said: 

“If we do not beat those fellows over there, they 
are ready to cut our throats, burn our ship, and, 
gentlemen,” he ended, changing his tone for one of 
the most intense scorn, “entirely to spoil your white 
trousers! You may go.” 

The implied taunt, which to say the truth was 
hardly deserved, was understood, and it struck to the 
quick. It was necessary for those officers to prove 
that they were not dandies but brave soldiers, and in 
the action which followed they fought so splendidly 
that the commander called them together at its close 
and congratulated them, adding to his words of 
praise : 

“Gentlemen, you have won the right to wear white 
trousers, since you are evidently able to defend 
them.” 

—_+or—___—_ 


AN EXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE. 


A very pretty example in arithmetic, as well as a 
story of some interest, is afforded by the case of an 
old man named Laurent, now living in good health | 
at the village of St. Radegonde-of-the-Apple-Trees, 
in France. 


In the year 1814, when the Emperor Napoleon made 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and veg- 
etable parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25 cents a bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 

Ra 


mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
of cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, 
and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote 
a healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. 
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his last levy of troops to resist the invasion of France 
by the — of Europe, one Peter Julian Laurent, 
a poor knife-grinder, was employed by a rich citizen 
named Ulysses Gaudin, whose name was more war- | 
= than was his disposition, to go to the war in his 
place. 

Substitutes were somewhat hard to find in those 
days, and before Laurent would consent to serve in 
Gaudin’s place, he exacted a payment of eight hun- 
dred francs down, and an agreement that, in case he, 
Laurent, should lose his life in battle, three hundred 
and fifty francs a year should be paid to his widow as 


four years old. 

Peter Julian Laurent was killed under the walls of 
Paris within four months after his enlistment. His 
widow received her three hundred and fifty francs ¢ 
year regularly from Gaudin and his family until 1832, | 
when she died. 

The Gaudin family then sought to evade the pay- 
ment of the annual amount of three hundred francs 
agreed upon for Laurent’s son, but the matter was 
carried into court, and Laurent won his case. The | 
Gaudins were ordered to pay him the amount each 
year as long as he lived. 

Laurent is still living, in the best of health, and | 
promises to live ten years longer. The Gaudin family | 
remain solvent, and have paid him regularly, since | 
— the amount which his father stipulated to give 
iim. 

Those who are curious in arithmetical matters can 
easily compute how much money Ulysses Gaudin’s 
substitute a cost, all told; also, if they like, what 
the amount, capitalized in 1814, would have been, and 
also what that capital, at compound interest since 
1814, would have amounted to by this time. 
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MRS. HAYES’S GOAT. 


The telling of a joke upon oneself requires more 
self-denial than the majority of persons care to 
exercise. It has the advantage, however, of hurting | 
nobody’s feelings, and of affording a field for legiti- | 
mate exaggeration. The late Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes | 
was especially fond of recounting her own defeats | 
and mishaps, as this anecdote, which she told one 
evening at a dinner at the White House, will show 

It was at our home in Fremont, one evening in 
November, when without any warning the thermom- 
eter began falling and snowflakes filled the air. I 
was alone in the house with my youngest children 
The men servants 


Suddenly I thought of poor Christopher Columbus, 
our long-haired pugnacious Angora goat, out in the 
pasture. It seemed cruel to leave him there without 
any shelter, so presently I went and asked Winnie to 


| get a lantern and come with me. 


At the barn we found a great box into which we 
put some straw, and together we rolled and pushed | 


and carried that box across the road and into the | 
pasture. | 


Christopher saw the light and came toward it. We | 
retreated behind the fence and tried to coax him into 
the place of shelter. Imagine our sentiments when 
he mounted to the ¢op of the box and there took up 


| his abode for the night! 
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COSTLIEST GEMS. 


The largest perfect diamond in the world is now 





POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
55th Vear. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. Military Drill. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
OANOKE COLLEGE, Salem, Va. 38th Year. 
Choice of courses for degrees : Commercial Course ; 
Special attention to English; French and German 
Spoken; high standard; Library 17,000 volumes; g 
morals; no bar-rooms; healthful mountain climate. 
Young men from 16 States, Mexico and Japan. $150 
to $200 for 9 months (fee, board, etc.). Hlustrated 
Catalogue free. Address, Clerk of Faculty. 


BECAUSE ONE MILLION OF READERS 


of THE Youtnu’s CoMPANION have not yet been supplied 
with Books of the Bible Analyzed by Pres’t 
Schultze (Moravian) we once more say that on receipt 
of 21 cts, (silver, wra ) we will send by return mail 
a copy of this favorite book, should you fail to find it at 
your »kstore FRUEA Easton, Pa. 

m. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON. 








: 





A school of the highest grade, on the west bank of | 
the Hudson, 25 miles above New York. Prepara- | 


tory Work for Young Men. College for Young 
Ladies. 12 Teachers. Business, Languages, Sur- 
veying and hag sent peewee, 
and Elocution. Ample Buildings. Steam heat. Gym- 
nasium. Pleasant homeand absolute health. Terms 
to ladies reduced to $200. Separate teachin 
special care to backward pupils. Send for catalogue. 
W. H. BANNIST R, A. M., Principal. 
ANTED — Agents to sell the Pinless clothes line; 
the only line ever invented that holds the clothes 
without pins; a perfect success; patent recent- 
ly issued ; sold only by NO agents, to whom the ex 
clusive right is given ; on receipt of 50 cts, 
we will send a sample Pt N Ss line by mail; also 
circulars, price lists and terms to agents; 
secure your territory at once. Address, THE PINLEss 
CLOTHES Link Co., 17 Hermon Street, Worcester. Mass. 











GDAT (OLED 
SAFE, LIGHT, HANDSOME, COMPACT. 
it cOsSTsS TOO MUCH 
to tell about the Boat here. Send for our Catalogue. 
ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, 0. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- | 


It has been used in thousands | 


(Adv. | 
Wellesley Preparatory. | 
Poynter, Shelbyville, Ky. | 


Is how | 


or Art education. Send for one, FREE. | 


News Co. and J.B. Lippincott Co. supply the trade. 


Painting, Music | 


and | 


Boys and Girls can make 
VACATION money vacation-time selling 
SWINTON’S P 
ROSE PERFUME. 
Bottle and ticulars. 
67 & 69 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Low-DRICCD 











CATALOGU 
partment, POPE 


/MARKINE 


FREE, Address, Typewriter De 
FG. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


is by far the best indelible ink. Can 
be used on Paper, Cloth, Wood, Bone 
or Metal. For Checks, Deeds, etc., it 
is invaluable, for it cannot be removed by acids. All 
Business men, Florists, Farmers, every one should 
give it a trial and see for themselves. No.1 is for 
rubber stamp, etc., No.2 for pen. Try abottle! Sent, 

st-paid, for 2c. Five bottles for $1.00. =end for 
‘ircular. Agents wanted. Address. 
MFRS. OF MARKINF, Loug Meadow, Mass. 


FOR THE BOYS! 


THE 


VICTOR JUNIOR, 


far the best boys’ bicy- 
cle inthe market. Prices 
wondertully reduced. 
Send for “Special Jr. 
Circular.” 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
YOUR 
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PAINT®°° 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 

Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. Drxon CrucIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 











ESTAB. 1861. 





This is the Roll on which is 
wound 

The Braid that is known the 
world around. 


| 
| 
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LADIES! 


Use Only 
_BROWN’S | 
| FRENCH 
DRESSINC 


Sold by all Dealers. 











on your 
Boots 
and 

Shoes. 











on the blood. Give it a trial. 

“ I suffered for years from chronic catarrh 
which destroyed my appetite and under- 
mined my general health. None of the rem- 
edies I took afforded me any relief, until I 
commenced using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 1 
began to take this medicine last spring, and 
| am now entirely free from this disgusting 
disease.”—Susan L. W. Cook, 909 Albany st., 
Roxbury, Mass. 





“AN HONEST TALE SPEEDS BEST, BEING PLAINLY TOLD.”—Richard IIL, act IV. 





VICTIMS OF CATARRH 


Are permanently cured by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, through its renovating effect 


“My son — now fifteen years of age — was 
troubled for a long time with catarrh, in its 
worst form, through the effects of which his 
blood became poisoned. We tried various 
medicines and almost despaired of ever 

| finding a remedy; but about a year ago he 
began using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, has taken 
seven bottles of it, and is now entirely weil.” 
— D. P. Kerr, Big Spring, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Made in Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


$1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


| the Imperial, that was exhibited at the Paris Expo- | 
Plenty of timber is a favorable sign. Large spread- | sition last year; it is valued at one million dollars. | 





ing oaks, elms, mulberry, walnut, apple and quince. 
trees grow only in good soil. A vigorous growth of | 
ash, sycamore and chestnut indicates good land. | 

Larches grow on barren uplands and soil which | 
can hardly be put to any other use. Beeches thrive | 
on the thinnest of limestone, and birch will grow in | 
unfertile soil. 

The evidence of plants is important. Chickweed | 
denotes fertility. Nettles, dandelions and buttercups | 
do not grow on poor land. Thistles also indicate | 
good soil. 

Certain wild grasses show barrenness. Grass land 
which seems covered with dead, unkempt stuff, like 
badly made hay, is always barren. The state of the 
crops should be observed also, though that may indi- 
cate more as to the character of the farming than the 
quality of the land. 





WHITE TROUSERS. 


Philip Hone, in his recently published diary, tells 
the story of a Yankee militia captain of the olden 
time who incited his men to valor by depicting in 
glowing terms what would be the results of a victory | 
by the British troops which were expected to make a 
descent upon their town. 

“They will, gentlemen,” he cried, in a burst of elo- 
quence, “lay your town in ashes, insult your wives, 
murder your children, and pull down your fences!” 

The anecdote recalls the story of a British com- 
mander who, on the eve of an engagement with the 
enemy on the coast of Asia, used a somewhat similar 
anti-climax intentionally, and with telling effect. 

The officers of the squadron had by long enjoyment 
of peace and the enervating effects of a warm climate, 
become somewhat inactive and given rather to fas- | 
tidiousness in dress and manner than to more war- 
like fashions. On the commander's own ship the 
men were especial!;; dandified, and as he called them 
together, the old captain—then a lieutenant—who 
tells the story, declares that the whiteness of their 
immaculate trousers was actually dazzling. 


ingly difficult of access, being almost completely sur- 


| two falls, from a height of about twenty-four hundred 


This is the most valuable stone in the world, and is 
owned by a syndicate. 


The largest and best ruby in existence is owned in 
London, and is valued at fifty thousand dollars. It 
has no parallel, even in the Crown Jewels, and it is 
related that the Duchess of Edinburgh carried it all | 
the way to St. Petersburg for the Czar to have a look | 


at it. 
The largest and most beautiful cat’s-eye in the world | 
weighs one hundred and seventy carats, is owned in | 


| London, and is insured for thirty thousand rupees. 


The finest private collection of pearls is owned by | 
Madame Dosne, sister-in-law of M. Thiers. The | 
biggest emerald in the,world = two thousand | 
nine hundred and eighty carats, and is in the Imperial | 
Jewel Office in Vienna. 

A Moor at Ceylon owns a very beautiful and costly 
em which he dug up himself ‘from the mines. He 
has been offered as high as ninety thousand dollars, 
but declines to part with it at that figure, saying that, 

if he liked, he could cut it up into forty small pieces, 
and sell each piece for five thousand dollars. 
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A NEW ZEALAND WATERFALL. 


A waterfall has recently been discovered in the 
southern part of New Zealand which proves to be one 
of the most remarkable inthe world. It is exceed- 


rounded by a chain of snow-covered mountains, 
numerous glaciers, and superb lakes. 


The highest of all the waterfalls whose existence 
is known at the present time, is one in California, 
whose mass of water ae down from a height of 
twenty-five hundred and fifty feet. 

The next, in point of height, is the Orco Fall of 
Monte Rosa in Switzerland, which sends its water, in 


feet. 

The newly discovered waterfall in New Zealand 
comes third on the list, falling from a height of 
nineteen hundred and four feet. This waterfall has 
three falls, and the mass of water thrown is much 

reater than that of either the Californian or Monte 

‘osa waterfall. 

The fourth highest is in the Pyrenees, and comes 
from an elevation of fourteen hundred feet. 

Of course every school-boy and girl knows that the 
greatest mass of water thrown by any waterfall in 


| happy. 


“ An honest tale” is “ plainly told” in two books published by the 


GURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER COMPANY. 
9 How Besr TO Heat Our Homes,” 


and “ TrstimontaL CoMPaNIoN.” 





They are educational. Send your address for copies, free by 

ail. Mention YourH’s COMPANION. 

A house heated by hot water circulation on the original Gurney 
plan is always comfortable and its occupants correspondingly 
The system is healthful, economical, convenient and 
attractive. 


Curney Hot-Water Heater Co., 


Main Office, 163 Franklin Street, corner Congress, 
JOHN STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 














nd-Woven Hammocks. 


The Best Hammock in the World. 
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We warrant these fine hand-woven 
Hammocks to be the best in the world for 
Comfort, Strength and Durability. 

What more need be said ? 

Although hand-woven, yet they cost you 
less than machine-woven Hammocks of the 
same size. 

Have you a grove, or a tree or shady spot 
near your home? Then witha good Hammock 
you have that which will revive the exhausted 
strength or overworked brain. 

Sylvan Hammock, No. 1. Length, 10% 
feet. It is warranted to sustain 400 pounds, 
steady pressure. It is given for one new name, and 15 cents 
additional. Price, $1.00. Postage and packing, 35 cents, 
when sent as a premium or purchased. 

Sylvan Hammock, No. 2, is warranted to sustain 
1,000 pounds, steady pressure. Itis12feetlong. Given forone 
new name and 60 cents additional. Price, $2.00. Postage and packing, 45 cents, 
when sent as a premium or purchased, or it can be sent by express not paid. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


= 





tiie world, is that of our own Niagara Falls. 





Publishers Youtu’s CoMPANion. 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JULY 17, 1890, 











JULY. 
Th. 17. Charles Vil. of France crowned at Rheims, 1429. 
Fr. 18. Infallibility of the Pope promulgated, 1870. 


Sa. 19. 7 Barttelot, commanding Stanley's Rear-guard, © 


led, 1888, 
Su. 20. Petrarch, the Italian Poet, born, 1304. 
Mo. 21, Holland ceded New York to England, 1667. 
Tu. 22. Congregation of the Propaganda [Roman Catho- 
lic Missions} founded, 1622. 
We. 28. Conference with the Six Nations at Albany, 1748. 








WARFARE. 
L 
My hand has lost its cunning and its power; 
cannot $ 


ht 
helpless, like a wounded flower, 
led by a blight! 
My tendons, once of steel, are limp and shrunk— 
hb yields, and bends ; 
My iron frame is like the blasted trunk 
That lightning rends'! 


n. 
And where ony armee ? Is it also gone? 


wake to 
That I am standing here, disarmed, alone— 
With youth behind— 
And strength, and beauty, and all else that dies, 
ked chill in death— 
Gone ' like a vision of the night, that flies 
At Morn’s first breath ' 


My arm 


ut 


What has my warfare brought me? What great gain? 
How much renown 

Where are my trophies? Where my conquered slain ¢ 
And where my crown? 

Where are my victories, that I should share 
The victor’s seat ? 

I fought as one who vainly beats the air, 
And gained—defeat 


Iv. 
And this the end is! this the climax grand 
e acme won— 
The final downfall of a house of sand, 
r run! 
And what my profits are, I ask in vain, 
‘or none are shown ; 
Nothing is left that I can count as gain, 
Or call my own. 
v. 
I toyed with afew, while the sands of Time 
lied swiftly on. 
And said =. “This is youth,” until its prime 
as ’ 


past and gone 
And now, in shame, before the Head Supreme, 
I f ae th t Ts wr t redeem 
crave for . that I may yet re 
‘The time misspent ! 


Chambers’s Journal. —Nannie Power O’ Donoghue. 
For the Companion. 
SEEN OF MEN. 


Sunday was the busiest day of the week with Miss 
Rush, though every day was crowded with duties 
which drove her, she often thought, like hard task- 
masters. She never forgot that she was the minis- 
ter’s daughter, and that the congregation looked to 
her for a good example. 

On this especial Sunday she rose with an aching 
head and dim eyes. She had been at work late with 
the Shop-Girls’ Guild the night before. Those girls 
looked up to her as a model ot piety and good-breed- 
ing, and she never missed one of their meetings. 

“Teach me my verses, sister!” shouted Bob, climb- 


| by the baby’s cradle. The color had gone out of her 


plump cheeks, but she smiled brightly as Miss Rush 
entered. 

“His teeth keep him awake a good deal,” she said. 
“I tink I sall have to sit up to-night. Your mother 
is not at home, you know.” 

Miss Rush looked at her curiously. “Margaret, are 
you never tired?” : 

“Oh yes, often.” 

‘‘Why are you so happy, then, at your work?” 

The girl’s face reddened. She hesitated, and then 
answered, gravely, ‘“‘When I was come into the church 
I haf promised to do all my work in God’s eye; 
when I am tired I say, ‘He sees me,’ and then my 
heart is glad, and I laugh and sing hymns again.” 

Miss Rush left her and shut herself up in her own 
room. She remembered the text, “And whatsoever 
ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto 
men.” 

She had not heard her father’s comments upon it. 
But this poor servant’s word and example were bet- 
ter than any sermon, and henceforth Miss Rush, too, 

could say, ‘‘He sees me, and my heart is glad.” 
| How is our work done? In God’s eye or in man’s? 





tee 


COSTA RICA. 


One of the most interesting of the five Central 
American Republics which are about to be welded 
into one is Costa Rica, which lies between Nicaragua 
—now the scene of the construction of an inter. 
| oceanic canal under American auspices—and the 
| Isthmus of Panama, which has long been a field for 
| American enterprise. The State of the American 
Union which Costa Rica most closely approaches in 
| size is West Virginia, and, like that State, it is ex- 
| ceedingly mountainous. Its population barely exceeds 
two hundred thousand, which is much smaller than 
that of Rhode Island. The inhabitants are chiefly 
congregated on the central plateau of the country, 
and within sight of the mountain-tops near San José, 
the capital. 

There are large plains in Costa Rica, but they are 
almost entirely uninhabited. They lie along the 
Atlantic coast, and are covered, for the most part, 
with forests of beautiful and valuable timber. These 


plains, though hot, are not especially unhealthy, and 
might be rendered quite habitable by cultivation. 





extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific—is the tem- 
ang a belt, or the fertile highlands Here the climate 
8 

as 


well. 

The soil of the central plateau of Costa Rica is so 
rich that land which has been cultivated for three 
centuries without interruption, and without restitu- 
tion or fertilization of any sort, still yields excellent 
harvests. 

The principal crop of Costa Rica is coffee, and a 
very excellent quality of the berry is raised. The entire 
central plateau is covered with coffee plantations, 
which are exceedingly beautiful either in April, when 
the branches of the trees are covered with white and 
delicately fragrant flowers, or in December, when the 
berries show cherry-red among dark green leaves. 


easy-going in their ways, and are advancing rapidly 
in education as well as in material prosperity. They 
have a railway which lacks but a few miles of cross. 
ing the continent; their institutions are free, and life 
and property are safe throughout the country. 

The people have many virtues, but they cannot 
understand the saying that ‘Time is money.” ‘You 
may have in Costa Rica,” says M. Biolley, “friends 
truly devoted to you; count upon their honor, their 
loyalty, their steadfastness, but never count upon 
their being punctual.” 

Costa Rica is not Pr in area, but is vast in re- 
sources. Though it alr 
of coffee, it could produce many times as much. 

anas grow in abundance, also, as do sugar-cane, 
corn, chocolate and many other tropical and sub- 
tropical products. 

cognizing the fact that the resources of the 
country can be adequately developed only by the aid 
of immigration, the Costa Rican Government is — 
everything in its power to induce Europeans an 
Americans to settle in the little Republic. 





ing on her bed before she was awake. “I don’t know | 


one for Sunday school.” 

“Oh, do go away!” she said, pettishly, pushing 
him down. 

She was so tired and worried that she could not 
think of her prayers. She mumbled over some familiar 
words, and then dressed herself. Margaret, the Ger- 
man nurse, was walking to and fro with the baby in 
the next room. She had been up with it half of the 
night, but how rosy and smiling she looked, and what 
a happy hymn she was singing! 

“She has only menial work to do,” thought Miss 
Rush. “She has not the eyes of a whole congrega- 
tion on her.” 

Breakfast was hurried through in silence. Then 
she dressed herself carefully—her pupils were fash- 
ionable girls, with keen, critical eyes—and rushed 
away to Sunday school. Not only were her girls crit- 
ical, but to-day the superintendent sat near her, lis- 
tening to her exposition of the lesson. She naturally 
exerted herself to the utmost. 

After Sunday school, church. She was the leading 
soprano in the choir, and sang anxiously, knowing 
that much was expected of her. 

At home, as she went in to luncheon, she saw Mar- 
garet in the garden with the baby in her lap, laughing 
as she played with it. 

“*Must you have the care of the baby all day to-day, 
as well as during the night, now that he is not quite 
well?” 

“Your mother is not at home, you know, mees. 


» She leave the baby in my care.” 


Miss Rush despatched luncheon hastily, and then 
hurried to a Bible class which she taught; then to a 
hospital to sing hymns in the convalescent ward; 
after that to the city prison to read to the women 
convicts. She was always careful to fulfil these du- 
ties, as she knew that both the patients and the pris. 
oners were much impressed with the self-sacrifice 
which brought a girl of twenty to serve them. 

Thus the hours were filled up till it was nearly 
time for evening service. She hesitated as she pre- 
pared to go out. Should she offer to take care of the 
baby and send Margaret to church? No. The con- 
gregation would think it strange if the minister’s 
daughter should not be in her place. 

She took her seat in the choir and joined in the 
hymn. When it was finished the choir-master said 
to her, “Your voice lags to-night, Miss Rush. You 
put no life into it.” 

It seemed to her that she had put no life into any- 
thing. She felt as if she had been posing all day for 
an audience on a stage, and posing badly. 

As she went to her room she saw Margaret seated 


ee 
LENDING A HAND. 


. 

“Gentleman-gentleman does not mind what he 
does, but pig-gentleman is very particular,” the 
Maoris of New Zealand used to say, discriminating 
between the English colonists who did what they 
could for themselves and those who depended alto- 
gether upon the services of other people. The late 
Doctor Fraser, Bishop of Manchester, England, was 
a “gentleman-gentleman.” Such was his manly 
simplicity and superiority to all cowardly dread of 
public opinion, that he used to be seen, says his 
biographer, “striding about his diocese on foot, carry- 
ing his own blue bag containing his robes, stopping 
runaway carts, and talking familiarly with every one 
he met, gentle or simple.” 


One day a sturdy Methodist workingman, with 
whom the Bishop had been conversing, was so 
pleased that, seizing the prelate’s hand, he ex- 
claimed, “Ah, Bishop, thou ’dst make a foine Methody 
preacher !’’ 

Another ‘gentleman - gentleman” was the late 
Bishop of Lichfield, Doctor Selwyn. His readiness 
to “take the laboring oar” was illustrated one day, 
when his large family were leaving the Bishop’s pal. 
ace for the, Isle of Man. The servants, on seeing the 
luggage for more than twenty persons, asked in blank 
dismay, how the household work could be got through 
for so large a ° - 

“Do it among yourselves,” said the Bishop, “and 
whatever you can’t wy ~ I will do myself.” He 
meant what he said; for ean Seetan ae: years of 
service as missionary-bishop of New Zealand he had 
shown himself ready to do what others would not or 
could not do. 

The Bishop’s simplicity of manners offended the 
country squires, and the elderly clergymen of the 
dignified school. One day he presented himself, 
in hand, and dusty from his long walk from the sta. 
tion, at the principal entrance of a great count 
house. The footman who opened the door soundly 
berated him for his presumption, and sent him round 
to the servant’s door. He obeyed, and enjoyed the 
comedy of the servant’s confusion and the master’s 
vexation that “the Bishop” should have been the 
victim of « menial’s stupidity. 

“If you ever wanted a turn done for you, the 
Bishop war the man to do it,” said an old road-maker 
of Lichfield. Poor women told how he had stopped 
his carriage to take them up when carrying a heav 
child. A Primitive Methodist minister used to tell 
how, while walking one Sunday morning, the Bisho 
in his carriage overtook him, made him get in, an 
dropped him at the humble wayside fae, while he 
himself went on to preach in a neighboring church. 

One day at a railway station he discovered an in- 
valid lady very nervous because she was unable to 
cross the line to the opposite platform, whence she 
had to take the cars. He called another bishop to 
lend a hand, and the two, forming a “sedan chair,” 
with crossed arms, carried the lady safely over. 

A college student, on seeing the Bishop for the first 





bove the hot lands on either coast—for Costa Rica 


delightful nearly all the year round, and salubrious | 


The Costa Rican people are gentle, hospitable, and 


eady produces a large amount | ’t al 


time, received a most impressive lesson in Christian 
| courtesy. The good, great man was hoiding open the 
| door of a third-class railway carriage for a coal- 
begrimed woman, with baby and basket, to get in. 
“It was,” said the student, ‘‘as though a a lord 
were ushering a duchess into Windsor Castle.” 

Once while riding with a young lady he suddenly 
reined up at a little foot-bridge, over which a boy was 
trying in vain to drive a flock of sheep. 

“Stupid boy!’ growled the Bishop, flinging himself 
off his horse. He seized one sheep by the head and 
-_ = forced it over, and of course the rest fol- 
owed. 

Bishop Selwyn’s habit of lending a hand when he 
could assist the poor and — impelled him to 
acts which the fishermen who founded the Christian 
church would have applauded. An old laborer, work- 
ing in a field, upset a barrowful of iron hurdles. The 
Bishop happened to be passing, and in a moment 
began reloading the barrow. hen it was packed, 
he wheeled it down the field to the place at which 
the hurdles were to be used. 

When the good Bishop died, the poor flocked to his 
funeral, and toiling women stopped weeping that 
a might hold up their little ones to see his coffin 
as it was carried by. 


For the Companion. 
ASPHODEL FROM COLONUS. 


A blossom of the asphodel 

To-night my lonely chamber seeks, 
From far Colonus doth it tell 

A grave in Attica, and speaks 
To love and grief her last farewell, 

This death flower of the ancient (reeks: 


I see her simple sepulchre 
Pentelic marble shaft above, 

The winds through cypress branches stir 
Sad as the plainings of a dove, 

I read the name of one I love 
Where flowers are waving over her. 


Within the blossom hovers still 





Here where the sea breaks on the bar 
I watch the sails that outward go 
Toward the dying sun afar 
I hear the tide waves ebb and flow ; — 
A shadow dims the evening star 
Night on the Gulf of Mexico! 


From her a word shall come no more 
From any sea or any strand ; 


Is called t - 
O doth it tell of that dim shore ? 
Perhaps it somewhere touched her hand : 
Laura F. HINSDALE. 
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VALUING MONEY. 


Uncle Job Toombs is a well-known colored man in 
& prosperous Southern village. He is something of a 
talker, and has a great reputation for wisdom among 
both the colored people and the whites. Content 
with little, but industriously taking care of his few 
| acres, and working at odd jobs occasionally, he lives 
comfortably enough in his little cabin on the edge of 
the village, and discourses wisdom to all who come 
along. 


Leaning over thé fence one day, he fell into a talk 
with a white neighbor, who had paused before his 
door, on the varying dispositions of people. 

“Now,” said Job, “‘money am worf a leap mo’ ter 
some folks dan hit am ter some odder folks.” 

“How do you make that out? Isn’t a dollar a dollar 
anywhere?’ 

“Hit ain’ always de same dollah ter eberybody,” 
Uncle Job persisted. ‘‘Now dar’s Rube Jackson; 
money aint worf its right walue ter him. ’Tain’ no 
temptation ter him ter do a fa’r day’s wuk, an’ ef he 
done scrabble togedder a few dollahs, he ain’ happy 
tell 7 git shet ob it fer sometin’ dat ain’ wurf nuffin’ 


“Dat’s one kin’ ob man what don’ know de right 
walue ob money; but dar’s anodder kin’ what’s 
wusser’n dat. Dar’s ole Eph Jimson down ter de 
*Garfish Crick Road. He puts a heap sight too much 
walue on —. 

“Doesn’t strike the happy mean, eh?” 

“De happy mean? I reckon not. He’s mean, but 
he ain’ happy. He done parted wid his honest rippi- 
tation fer money long = He done sol’ dat rippita- 
tion too cheap. Wha’ for he done dat? ’Ca’se he 
walued de money too high.”’ 

“That’s a new way of looking at it, Uncle Job.” 

“Ain’ hit de right way, cunnel? Ye see, ef Eph 
Jimson had ’a’ knowed de — walue ob money, he 
would ’a’ knowed dat hit takes a orful pile ob it ter 
be worf a man’s good name; an’ it takes a pile ob it, 
too, ter be worf mo’n a man’s comfort, er mo’n his 
peace ob min’. 

“Yes, cunnel, ef a man done set de walue ob a 
dollah too high, he’s liable fer ter git cheated ebery 
time Lag 4 e lan’ sake, look er dat old razor-back 
hog er Widder Johnson’s rootin’ in my watermillion 
patch! Yah! yah! Git outen dat, you ole reptyle!” 

It was evident that Uncle Job valued his water. 
melon crop above the pleasure and satisfaction which 
the Widow Johnson’s pig might derive from rootin 
in it, for he disappeared at a rapid rate, following the 
swift-footed animal at a pace almost equal to its own. 


POISONED BY A JELLY-FISH. 


The Rev. J. G. Wood, author of many popular 
works on natural history, and a frequent contributor 
to The Companion, was fond of studying animals of 
all kinds, but he once came into very uncomfortable 
relations with a stinging jelly-tish. One morning 
toward the end of July he was swimming off the 
Margate coast, when he saw in the distance some- 
thing that looked like a patch of sand, occasionally 
visible, and at other times covered by the waves. 
Knowing the coast pretty well, and wondering how 
any sand could be in such a place, he swam toward 
it, and was within eight or ten yards of it when he 
discovered that it was composed of animal substance. 

I naturall oo that it must be the refuse of 
some animal that had been thrown overboard, and 
7 ap! from it : 

ile still approaching it I had noticed a slight tin- 
gling in the toes of the left foot. Now the sensation 
extended further and further, and began to feel wey 


ry | much like the sting of a nettle. Suddenly the trut 


flashed upon me, and I made for the shore as fast as 
I could. 

On turning round for that pur 
arm out of the water, and found that dozens of slen- 
der and trans nt threads were hanging from it, 
and evidently were still attached to the Sneneea, now 
some =~ or fifty feet away. The filaments were 
slight and delicate as those of a spider’s web, but 
there the similitude ceased, for each was armed with 
a myriad poisoned darts that worked their way into 
the tissues, and affected the nervous system like the 


stings of wasps. 
ain had become 


se I raised my right 


fore I reached the shore the 
fearfully severe, and on quitting the cool waves it 
was absolute torture. Wherever one of the multitu- 
dinous threads had come into contact with the skin 
there appeared a light scarlet line, which, on closer 
examination, was resolvable into minute dots or pus- 
| tules, and the sensation was much as if each dot were 
charged with a red-hot needle gradually making its 
| Way through the nerves. 
| e slightest touch of the clothes was agony, and 





as I had to walk more than two miles before reach- 

ing my lodgings, the sufferings which I endured may 

be better imagined than described. 

Severe as was the pain, however, it was the least 
| part of the torment inflicted by these apparently in- 
| significant weap Both the respiration and the 
| action of the heart became affected, while at short 
| intervals sharp pangs shot through the chest as if a 
bullet had passed through heart and lungs, causing 
me to fall as if struck by a leaden missile. 

The pulsations of the heart would cease for a time 
that seemed an age, and then it would give six or 
seven leaps as if it would force its way through the 
chest. Then the lungs would refuse to act, and I 
stood gasping in vain for breath, as if the arm of a 
garroter were round my neck. 

After a journey lasting, so far as my feelings went, 
about two years, I got to my lodgings. A copious 
washing with salad-oil had a sensible effect in allevi- 
ating the suffering, but when I happened to catch a 
glimpse of my own face in the mirror, I hardly knew 
it—all white, wrinkled and shrivelled, with cold per. 
spiration standing in large drops over the surface. 

How much brandy was administered to me I almost 
fear to mention, except to say that within*half an 
hour I drank as much alcohol as would have intoxi- 
cated me over and over again, and yet was no more 
affected by it than if it had been so much pure water. 

Several days elapsed before I could walk with any 
degree of comfort, and for more than three months 
od —s pains would occasionally dart through 
the chest. 
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HENRY CLAY’S ISLAND. 


Fifty or sixty years ago the journey from New 
York or Washington to Kentucky was not made in 
twenty hours in a vestibule train with dining-room 
; attachment. The traveller must take the lumbering 
twelve-passenger coach, or do as representatives to 
‘Congress often did, go on horseback. In those days 
|of slow communication and high postage the receiv- 
ing of a letter from any distant point was really an 
event. If the letter was of any public interest it was 
passed about from neighbor to neighbor and read and 
re-read till the paper was fairly worn out. 


A Kentucky correspondent of The Companion says 
that when letters were received from Henry Clay at 
peter mp by any of his constituents, they were 
commonly sent to Lexington to be publicly read from 
the court-house steps, notice of the coming event 
having been sent out through the adjacent counties. 

On one occasion, when the question of the annex- 
ation of Texas was tating the country, the news 
was circulated that a letter had been received from 
Mr. Clay Sing the subject. From near and 
from far the people flocked to the place appointed. 

Amid a breathless silence, broken only by occa. 
sional shouts and cheers, the stentorian voice of the 
reader delivered the clear, incisive sentences. “And 
| this,” he read at the end of a paragraph, “this is the 

sine qua non.” And shortly afterward the same 
Latin phrase was repeated. 

The words were too much for one old gray-headed 
listener, an illiterate man, as President Lincoln would 
have said, but not an ignorant man. He had left his 
plow a in the furrow, and had come ten miles 
to hear Mr. Clay’s opinions; and he wished to under- 
stand what he heard. Sine qua non! That was 
.something he knew nothing about. He turned to a 
— 

“What on earth does Mr. Clay mean by his ‘Sinny- 
quinon?’” he asked. 

“Hush, you idiot'’ answered the other man. 
“Don’t you know that Sinnyquinon is an island in 
Neg aren age ted Bay? Mr. Clay won’t give it up to 
the British, though they’re all after it.” 

“Good for him!” responded the inquiring patriot. 
Then, raising his voice and waving his tattered old 
hat, he shouted, ‘‘Hurrah for Henry Clay, that won’t 

ive up to the British! Hurrah for Sinnyquinon! 
wn with the British! Hurrah for Clay!” 

With one accord the whole assembly Joined in the 
cry, until the streets resounded with cheers. They 
knew not why they shouted, any more than did the 
famous —a at a but Mr. Clay and his 
Sinnyquinon will long be remembered in Lexington. 








+o 
KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. 


There is an old story of a man who was so deter- 
mined to prove himself in the right that he was 
always declaring, “I told you so.” One day, his son, 
anxious to teach him a lesson, rushed into the house, 
crying, “Father, did you know the cow had eat up 


the grindstone?” ‘There, I told you so!” exclaimed 
the old gentleman. ‘You shouldn’t ha’ left it in the 
yard!” 


Farmer Jenks is another man who is so desirous 
of being considered infallible that he wiil suffer great 
inconvenience rather than relinquish that claim. 
“He’d ruther have his own way than eat when he’s 
hungry,” says his wife, who, after long years of con- 
— and final yielding, has learned to know him 
well. 

Not long ago Farmer Jenks injured one of his fin- 
gers so severely that he was obliged to leave his work 


£ | and go home to have it dressed. 


“T tell you what, Jane,” said he to his wife, ‘that 
finger ’1l have to come off.’ 

“No, ’twon’t either, father,’ said she, soothingly. 
“T’ve seen plenty hurts worse ’n that.” 

“Jane, I tell you ’twill! Don’t you s’pose I know 
what to expect of my own finger?’ : 

The dispute ran high, and as usual, the husband 
had the last word. 

Days went on, and the finger grew worse rather 
than better, until at last it reached such a state that 
the doctor was called. He had not been in the 
room fifteen minutes when Farmer Jenks summoned 
his wife. 

“Jane,” said he, ‘‘come here, come right here! 
What do you s’pose he says?” 

“Well, I guess by the way you’re smilin’ he says 
it’s all right,” said she, also Sogianin to smile, in 
relief. ‘I must say I am glad! Your forefinger and 
on the right hand' It didn’t seem to me I could be 
reconciled if it had to come off —” : 

“But that’s just it,” interrupted her husband, still 
smiling in triumph, and looking at her with es 
eyes, ‘‘It’s got to come off, and J told you so!” 


aac einen 


REVIVED. 


A lady who is as free as possible from affectations, 
and who would be quite incapable of pretending, 
was one day so overcome by the details of an acci- 
dent related in her presence that she became faint, 
and fell back in her chair apparently unconscious. 
She declares that she was not conscious, or, as she 
puts it, “not iously ,” until a bit of 
talk came to her ears. 


“Oh, let me take that water!’ she heard her sister 
cry to a servant in the next room, whither she had 
run to find the means of reviving the patient. 

“But that water isn’t good to drink,” the servant 
soeyeres- “It came out of the bowl of the ice- 

tcher.” 
“I cannot help it,” the other said, hastily. ‘Mary 
| has fainted.” 
| Mary heard this as if from afar, but instantly her 
sense of the ludicrous asserted itself. She sat up 
with her eyes open and sparkling with fun, her faint- 
nes. entirely gone. 2 

| “TI may be faint,” she said, “but you cannot impose 
on me with dirty water.” 
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. | would grow big and wistful, and her father’s | midst of the grassy village square—all alone, with 
Sie | face would wear a scowl, and Bony, the bear, | &@ great savage dog, almost as big as Bony him- 
C. = = | would tug restlessly at his chain, as if he knew | self, coming upon them. 

~~ ; aa ‘ ? | that things were not going just as they should, Bony dropped his musket, and Lisette crept 
* and as if he were longing for the shady forests and | close to him as he stood upon his haunches, 
a taste of freedom. | straight as a soldier. 
p= = . Then the father would give his chain into| And when the dog sprang, with a fierce snarl, 
( CHILDREN’S PAGE +) | Lisette’s wee brown hand, because Bony would at Bony’s throat, the old bear caught him in a 
\ | always mind Lisette’s voice, and follow where | mighty squeeze; and he hugged him tighter and 
she led. They were such good friends—the big | tighter; and the people cheered. 

black bear and the little brown girl; at night she | And Lisette’s father shouted, ‘‘Run, Lisette !’’ 












































For the Companion. - often slept with her curly head resting on his | But she did not. 
MY LESSON. shaggy coat. | It was over in a minute, and of course Bony— 
But times were not often so hard. One day the | brave old Bony—had the best of it. ee a 
I tolda secret! It wasn’t much three came to a little village between two hills He had hardly a scratch to show for his battle, Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
For a pea girl to tell; | where very few hand-organs, and never a dancing | either, thanks to the thick leather collar about 1 
— as = Sow) he mm boemrteye Fe bear had found the way before. | his neck. —_ eit aint 
F ‘ And when Bony came with Lisette and her| And of course, too, Bony was praised and a se . 
But the silly secret grew and grew; father and the tambourine and the hand-organ, | Lisette was petted, and they were all treated so = sone hea ian 
And all around it spread, ’ the children all flocked to see, and the fathers | kindly that they haven’t gone away from the little In ewallow, not in lark; 
1 at last it was hard to find : } lige E ; ‘ I l not in shark: 
wan tine t tak cena att and mothers came to look after the children. village between the hills yet; neither Lisette nor ie canary Seg — 
s ¥ : F So Bony, feeling the cheering prospect, danced | her father nor Bony, the bear. In timid; not in bold; 
= I sat in sau. lap as he hadn't danced for a long, long time; and| I saw Bony last summer while I was staying in > Se ae ee 
She a Peete ren tin gre at” that grew Lisette shook her tambourine with a great deal of that little village, and he licked my hand with In minster, not in kirk; 
From the “Mstie fire” of old. spirit; and her father turned the organ-crank | his rough tongue, and seemed very well pleased a 
vigorously; and just as Bony with his wooden | with his new home in the inn-keeper’s orchard, In Andrew, not in Will; 
So I learned a lesson well that night musket was presenting arms in his very best style, | where every day Lisette comes to play with him In money, not in dime; 
Before I went to bed; : 5 | a The whole will name a certain time, 
And mamma gave me a rule to keep: a dreadful cry was raised : | for a while. And if it rains upon this day 
And this is what she said;— “The dog is mad! M-a-ad do-og! Clear the | “ee Twill rain for forty more, they say. 
“The only way is never to say — a . | * 
‘A word that can offend; Lisette’s father was collecting pennies. The| A LITTLE sister came to live at her house, and PUZZLE. 
Not even close to the listening ear — — bane rr — here = ye Bessie was much pleased at first, but grew rather Year wages wane she beni. 
Of the dearest intimate friend!” until in less time than I can tell you of it, little jealous after a time, and said, “I do wish it had pide Shecyntli Taped eth lle sg AE 
on M. K. B. w._ | Lisette and Bony, the bear, stood all alone in the | Goes two little kittens.” | later” 
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For the Companion. For the Companion. | “Cluck! cluck!’’ said the little brown hen. ee a . a yp mb 
BONY, THE BEAR A SUN SONG. “Da! da!” squealed little brown-eyes, shaking hana eer. 
, her spools in delight. The initial letters of the transposed words spell the 
Not a very long time ago I got a letter from a cigs I hide the ee ees ' ‘The little brown hen cocked her head on one | fTmer’s joy in autumn. 
little bor. ay ali emile when I shine Cown. | side and looked at baby’s little red boots with the 3. 
y When their world is warm they say, | black butt th PERSPECTIVE CUBE. 
The little boy’s mamma wrote the letter, but ‘Oh, the sun’s so hot to-day,’ | pomctnssinaicas foodie yen ae ate ae 
she wrote just what the little boy told her to| While the truth is simply, I | “They are good to eat,” she concluded, and m ; ‘ ; . 
write, and this is what the letter said: Never change here in the sky. | hopped a little nearer, and then a little nearer 2 ‘ “ ‘ 
“If you please, won’t you tell some of the sto- ’Tis their spinning world below until she came at last to the little red shoes—and 5 ee eee eG * 
ries for little boys, and not all of them for little Makes me seem to vary so.” soon she was tugging at them with her bill, trying * * * * 
girls, because I like ’em about bears best, and J-M.—. — in vain to get them off. * * * * 
monkeys and wild elephants, and some about “Da! da!” said baby, pleased with her new - . . * 
going fishing.” For the Companion. playmate and not a bit afraid. * $* ee ee Hg 
So this is a true story of a bear. “Cluck! cluck!’’ said the hen, wondering why ee ae bi 
He was a performing bear, and his coat, which ee ae ae these strange berries wouldn’t come off their eal ak al Uae 
had once been black, was ragged, and faded to a| Once upon a time, long ago, there was an old- | Stems, when “Shoo! shoo!” came from behind) 1,,, 4 ie of lasting "4 
rusty brown. | fashioned farm-house with a very large kitchen. | nd sent her flying from the kitchen in a hurry to| 1 to 3. Tin extracted from slag. 
His name was Napoleon Bonaparte, and all| This kitchen had two doors, one opening into | find the other hens and tell them of her discovery. | 2 to 4. 4 —— a . 
through the long, hot summer days he went|the yard, and one into the orchard, where the; And then baby began to cry because she didn’t! § to 6. A certain plant, allied to the onion. 
tramping about from village to village with a| hens were sometimes let out to scratch about. | like to have her caller driven away so suddenly. 4 a % FS one yg of a manor. 
hand-organ and a man and a little girl. One morning there was a dear little baby girl | Le B. 7 to 8. Unwise contempt of danger. 
The man played the organ, and the little girl, | sitting on the floor right in the middle of the +o a e bing page ll cicitihiaie ais ee cacli 
whose name was Lisette, shook her tambourine, | room, where she could play with her spools and 3 to 7. Chane at hand. s rr 
and the bear danced and presented arms, and | look out of doors at the same time. Onone side] One evening mamma was standing by the| *to8. A termination denoting state or quality. 
went through with his broom drill and all his| she could look out into the yard and study the| window, watching for papa, with baby in her —— Myers Green. 
droll tricks a good many times in a day—so many | big pump, and on the other she could watch the} arms and little Charlie by her side in a chair.| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
times that it was no wonder that the three got | chickens running about under the apple-trees. Suddenly, and before mamma could prevent, baby | 1, Announce (Anne-ounce). 
very tired of it all. When no one was at the pump, she liked the | leaned over and tried his new teeth on Charlie’s| 2, Children saving Hamburg from siege. 
Some days they reaped a rich harvest of | chickens best, and tried to call them to her. thumb; whereupon the little fellow cried bitterly. | 3. Little Boy Blue. 
pennies, and some other days, when everything| One day the little brown hen came up to the | Mamma, to comfort him, said: ‘‘Don’t cry, son; a ‘ Colpemias. . Sovensenie. ob. Galtee. 4. 
seemed out of joint, they tramped long distances | door and looked in. All wasstill. She could see| baby didn’t know any better, he won’t do so 8. Be Medici. ag arg a 
without getting a pleasant word or the smallest | no one but the brown-eyed baby sitting flat on | again.” 5. Dumfries, Robert Burns, poetical, humour, pas- 
gift of money. her blanket. “Oh, he will, mamma!” cried Charlie. ‘He’s sem, pencil, pat gp es me Lance a” baeagec 4 inspira- 
Tt was at such times that Lisette’s black eyes| ‘Da! da!’’ said baby. got a taste of it now.” — aioe eee eee ee — 
y' scrip , , , 8, ample, 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. 
@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen es are often given its sub- 
sc rs in a single vookiy issue of the —_. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

PR are a gift to subscribers from the 
ublishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
ter should be made ina Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 

WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 

money ina red Letter. All postmasters are 

required to register letters whenever requested to 

do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. . 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishe: 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books uuless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 

$ unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 

and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to | 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


Its subscription price is $1.15 | 





For the Companion. 


EPILEPSY. 


The suddenness of its attacks is what has given 
this disease its name, from a Greek word signifying 
to “seize upon.” As the patient generally falls, it is 
known also as “‘the falling-sickness.” 


In its severer forms epilepsy is usually attended | 
with convulsions. Frequently it begins with a peculiar | 
outcry. A condition of stupor follows the convulsive | 


state, and this in turn is followed by natural sleep, 
which, if uninterrupted, generally restores the nor- 
mal condition of the system. The attacks vary greatly 
in frequency, with a tendency to increase. The dis- 
ease is not fully understood, though it is known to 
belong to the large class of nervo. affections. 

In the majority of cases, it first makes its appear- 
ance between the ages of ten and twenty. It is fre- 
quently hereditary, but is also induced by fright, 
grief, worry, or overwork, as well as by reflex irrita- 
tion from dentition, indigestion, and injury to the 
body, especially to the head. 

When of frequent occurrence, it often impairs the 
mental faculties, and sometimes ends in insanity. In 
some cases the patient, instead of falling convulsed, 
becomes maniacal, commits some act of violence, 
and then as suddenly regains consciousness, with no 
remembrance of what he has done, or perhaps with 
but a confused and dreamy recollection of it. 

The disease is a great affliction. Friends are kept 
in constant fear of a dangerous or even a fatal fall. 
The patient’s business prospects are sadly interfered 
with. He suffers in his social relations also, and is 
always liable to serious accidents. 

In view of these and other considerations a benev- 
olent German pastor about thirty years ago purchased 
a farm at Bielefeld, near Hanover, and took four 
epileptics under his care. The institution has ex- 
panded until now it forms a village of fifty-five 
houses, embracing, in patients and attendants, over 
two thousand persons. In twenty years, from 1867 
to 1887, more than two thousand epileptics were 
treated, of whom one hundred and fifty-six were 
cured, and four hundred and fifty benefited, while the 
condition of all was rendered more tolerable. 

The Medical and Surgical Reporter says, ‘Manual 
training is combined with educational and religious 
facilities, and to these are added the most careful and 
skilful medical treatment, together with a great 
variety of pleasing amusements. In managing the 
patients great attention is paid to securing proper 
bodily and mental exercise, and a carefully regulated 
diet, with suitable hygienic and medicinal treatment.”’ 

There is a large field here for benevolent persons in 
the United States. 


CU EE 
PEPPERMINT. 


There are two places in the United States where 
the cultivation of the peppermint plant is one of the 
leading industries. The older of these places is 
Wayne County, New York; but for thirty years the 


business has been a well-known one in St. Joseph | 


County, Michigan. 

“Hall’s Big Marsh of Florence’’ at Three Rivers, 
Mich., is the largest piece of land in America devoted 
to the raising of this plant. The farm contains about 
nine hundred acres, of which four hundred acres are 
put into mint each year and alternated with clover 
to keep up the strength of the soil. 

The cultivation of the crop requires more than 
ordinary care. The ground is plowed in August, 
September, or October, then thoroughly harrowed, 
and the following spring it must be harrowed again, 


then marked and planted. Old roots from “first” | 
crop are removed from the ground in spring, and | 
planted in rows three feet apart. A man carries the | 


roots in a sack on his back, throws them into the 
rows, and they are then “kicked in.” 

From the time the mint appears above the ground 
until it is gathered, it should be constantly cultivated 
and hoed to keep it free from weeds, which are the 
bane of the peppermint-grower’s existence. The 
plants mature from the middle of August to the 
first of September—as soon as the blossom is out. It 





| toward Tacony, and 





| is cut with a mower, or by hand with a scythe, 
| if weedy the weeds must be sorted out by hand. 

After cutting, the mint is allowed partly to dry or 

“cure,” and is then drawn to the still-house, where 
it is immediately distilled. The still is a large wooden 
tub with tight hinged top, a steam supply connection 
at the bottom, and an outlet to the condenser at the 
top of one side. | 

The mint ts drawn to the still-house in wagons and | 

pitched into the still; the packer ‘packs the tub,” | 
| the top is fastened down, and the steam turned on | 
for about an hour, or until exhausted. This is told | 
by pulling out a plug in the top of the still. The 
exhausted mint or “charge” is lifted out of the still 
| and carried away on a wagon. The “mint straw” is 
dried and used as fodder for sheep and cattle. 

Two or three crops are gathered from each plant- | 
ing. The first and second crops are the best, and 
twenty pounds of oil to the acre is a good yield. The 
third crop is very apt to be weedy, and the yield only 
| about ten pounds to the acre. 


and | 
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‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 





EXACT AND TRUTHFUL. 


Tommy isa very literal boy. He is quite capable 
of “standing on the burning deck,” like that other 
| lad who interpreted a command according to the 
| letter of the law, until he should be roasted and 
| toasted to a crisp. 

“Don’t take off your rubbers, Tommy,” said his 
mother one morning, as she left him running about 
the wet lawn, and that night when she returned from 
her visit, and looked into Tommy’s room, a strange 

aac met her gaze. The new Casabianca was fast 
as 





eep in his little bed, and from beneath the clothes 
were sticking two black feet bedaubed with mud. 

Tommy had not taken off his rubbers! How was 

it possible to corrupt so obedient a child by telling 

him that he should-have used his Pay ney 

It is well understood in the family that the children 

are not to eat cake. Tommy, visiting at an aunt’s, 
remembered this on the first morning of his stay. 

“Will you have a piece of Johnny-cake?”’ asked 








| Aunt Laura. 
| I] can’t if you call it that,” said he, honestly. “I’m 
| not allowed to eat cake, but I could if you named it 

corn bread.” 
| One morning the little boy’s mother chanced to 
| touch his hand, and was surprised to find it icy cold. 
“Why, Tommy!” said she, beginning to chafe it. 


“No’m,” said he, a little surprised. ‘My feet are 
larger, and have shorter tingers on ’em, and more 
meat. Not at all like it, mamma!” 

——_-+_—_~>— 


TOO POETICAL. 


Most of us have probably, at some time or other, 
depended on the rhyme beginning 
“First William the Norman,” 
for remembering our “Kings of England.” Such 
arbitrary aids to memory may do very well, except 


for minds so quick that they supply original emenda- 
tions when recollection fails. 


A certain school-girl declares that, do what she 
will, she can never remember dates. 

“Why, I have no idea when America was discov- 
ered!” cried she, one night at a party. “Was it in 
1776? No, that must have been when Washington 
was born. Tell me, somebody !”’ 

“I'll tell you how you can always remember, Mary,” 
saida friend. “Learn this rhyme: 


“In fourteen hundred ninety-two 
Columbus sailed the ocean blue.” 


Mary was delighted, and expressed her confidence | 
that the prescription would never fail. Later in the | 
evening, however, her friend mischievously resolved | 
to test her memory. | 

“Well, Mary,” said she, “I don’t believe you can | 
tell when Columbus discovered America!” | 

“Of course I can,” returned Mary, promptly, and 
with some indignation, 


“In fourteen hundred ninety-three 
Columbus sailed the dark blue sea.” | 


—————>——_——_ | 


A LA MOTHER GOOSE. | 


The Nawab Vicar ul Omrah recently tendered a 
breakfast at his magnificent new palace near Hyder- 
abad to the English Viceroy of India and his staff. 


Whether he borrowed an idea from Mother Goose, 
or his imagitiation was inspired by the same muse 
that inspired her, we cannot know, but certainly 
See is due him for making “a true story” of 
that fascinating rhyme about the “four and twenty 
blackbirds baked in a pie.” It all happened at his 
breakfast. 

“Large, but not suspiciously large, cakes were 
handed around,” writes one of the guests. ‘As they 
were opened a little amaduvad, or wax-bill, flew | 
chirping out of each, and alighted on the flowers and 
shrubs with which the table was covered, or flew | 
about the room. 

“There were sixty guests, so that when the pies 
were opened no less than sixty birds began to sing.” | 


a 


MAKING IT REAL. 


One secret of graphic description is the introduc- 
| tion of slight details which sound as if they were 
| drawn directly from life. This was understood by a 
| colored preacher who sought to bring before his 
| audience the scene at the crossing of the Red Sea. 


“$’pose you’s de children of Israel, and I’se Moses; 
Jarsey is de Wilderness, and Bridesburg de Promised 
Land. Well, I brings you down to de ribber, and 
waves my hand up toward Tacony, and de waters roll 
backward toward Philadelphy, and we all goes over | 

| widout gittin’ wet. 
“When de las’ pbesteny gits over I waves my | 

Philadelphy, and I waves my hand | 
e water r-o-l-l-s back from | 
toward Tacony—and dey was fishin’ for shad dere de 
nex’ mornin’ !”’ 








hand toward 


a 


SPLITTING A HURRICANE. 
Readers who live in regions which suffer from tor- 
nadoes and cyclones should take a hint from a little 
story published in a Maine newspaper. Almost any- 





thing can be done by an ingenious man—if he is 
strong enough. 


A_ farmer saw a hurricane coming straight toward 
his barn. Something must be done without delay. 

He seized two boards, and, standing before the 
barn, held them as tightly as possible with the ends 
together in front of him, so that they made a sort of 
wedge. In this way he spread the hurricane apart, 
and it took off only the two corners of the barn. 


=< 





“HERE I go,” said a little boy who, in a rough sea, 
was thrown from his berth and hurled against a | 
door, ‘from pillow to post!” | 


“Are your feet like this?” 


‘THE B. F. GOODRICH CO,, 








JULY 17, 1890. 


DON’T FORGET 
THE FREE OFFER 
ON INSIDE FRONT 
COVER PAGE OF 4th 

JULY NUMBER. 


GENTLEMEN WHO WILL SEND 





Fer an ache, pain or cramp, internal or external,use | 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.”A superior remedy .[ Adv. 
printer oP 

Itehing Piles. 
Burnett's Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will | 
be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central street, Boston, Mass. (Ade. 








; idee - 

*“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits,’’ or worm loz- 
enges, will be found a very beneficial medicine. They 
are pleasant to the taste, free from coloring matter, and 
no child will refuse to take them. 25 cents a box. (Adv. | 


SEND FOR ONE. 
st 
ENVELOPE euvele in t + me r position and in | 














ADDRESSING “aig, Uuee, mitnous detecine we Woodward & Lothrop 
GUIDE ‘Telic: Washinsten Aves Besten,| ONE DOLLAR AND SIXTY CENTS, 
> -~ “2 ——* | FOR SIX PAIRS PLAIN OR FANCY 
B reely Pant Stretcher. = sTRIPED FINE COTTON OR LISLE 
Pat. FREE TO AGENTS. | 
Oct-16, BAGGY KNEES POSITIVELY REMEDIED. | HALF-HOSE 
J J * Bi Rig Ed | nea g will receive extra good values and can have 





money refunded if hose are not satisfactory 
when received. State size. 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP, Washington, 0. C. 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 


CAN HAVE THE 


New Haven BROILER and TOASTER. 


ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE. } 
The most HEALTHFUL, The STRONGEST, 
AND IN EVERY WAY BY FAR THE 
BEST BROILER 


ever made. The petce brings it within reach of all. 
We want every housekeeper to try one. Don’t 
use Broilers plated with poisonous lead mixtures 
when you can have the best. See our advertisement / 
on page 370 of Fourth of July number of Companion, 

er. 


a cceateerene RUBBER SEAMLESS HAT 
If your dealer doesn’t carry them, send us a postal | 
and we will forward catalogue and price list. | ft 
NEW HAVEN WIRE GOODS CO.,| 
Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. | The best and only good Rub- 
ber Hat ever made. Every one 


SUMMIT ATOMIZER. guaranteed to be waterproof. 


Made of the best materials. Every one guaranteed. | 
— 


By Mail, |They are made of Light Stocki- 















— Neely Pex’, net with coating of Pure Para 
TOILET, ‘Rubber. They are the only 
and ‘Rubber Hat made that looks like 


‘a cloth hat and does not sweat 


‘the Head. Price, $1.50. 


| Sent on reteipt of price, with- 
out extra charge. 


RUBBER GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
BARKER & CO., 


27 Maiden Lane, New York. 


If Little Babies 


Could Wnite 


HAT a host of grateful letters the proprietors of the CUTICURA 

REMEDIES would receive. How their little hearts would overflow 
inink. They know what they have suffered 
from itching and burning eczemas and : 
other itching, scaly, blotchy, and pimply 
skin and scalp diseases before the CUTI- 
CURA REMEDIES vere applied. 
Parents, are you doing right by your little 
ones to delay a moment longer the use of 
these great skin cures, blood purifiers, and 
humor remedies ? 

Everything about the CUTICURA ol 
REMEDIES. invites the confidence of 
parents. They are absolutely pure and 
may be used on the youngest infants. 
They are agreeable to the most sensitive. ay 
They afford instant relief in the severest 


forms of agonizing, itching, and burning | ~ ll Hl, _I | 
skin and scalp diseases, and are by far the * | Lm iia 
most economical (because so speedy) of 

all similar remedies. There can be no doubt that they daily perform more 


great cures than all other skin and blood remedies combined. Mothers and 
children are among their warmest friends. 


MEDICAL 
PURPOSES. 


Manufacturers, Akron, Ohio. 






































ALL asout THE Skin mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, so Illustrations, 100 
Testimonials. A book of priceless value to mothers, affording information not obtainable elsewhere. 

Cuticura Remepigs are sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, the Great Skin Cure, soc.; Cuti- 
cura Soap, an Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25c.; Curicura RESOLVENT, the greatest of 
Blood Purifiers and Humor Remedies, $1.00. Prepared by the Potrer DruG AND CHEMICAL 


Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

“ red, rough, and oily skin and hands, and 
Pimples, Blackheads, simple humors and blemishes of infants 
and children prevented and cured by that greatest of all Sl:in Purifying and Beauti- 
fying Soaps, the celebrated CuTicura Soap. For the prevention of tan, freckles, 
and sunburn, and for giving a brilliancy and freshness to the complexion, CUTICURA 
Soap is incomparably superior to all so-called skin and complexion soaps. Sale 
greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. Sold throughout the civil- 
wed world. 








Makes Two Hundred and Thirty-seven different 
styles of FISHING REELS in sizes from twenty- 
five to three hundred yards. 

All styles and sizes of Flush_Handle, Rubber 
Plate and Multipliers are SCREWED REELS 
constructed with Jnterchanyeable Parts the same as gun 
or sewing-machine parts. Our REELS are made with 
improved antomatic machinery, operated by the best 
skilled labor, and are Superior in Construction and 
Finish, and are indisputably the best line of REELS 
made. 

Prices from 25 Cents to $10, All first-class 
dealers seil ‘hem, Send for our Catalogue, and we will 
send any kind of Reel by mail on receipt of price. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














